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LIST OP LESSON CHAPTERS AND SCRIPTURE 

REFERENCES.— PART I. 



Chapters marked with ** should be omitted if just 40 Lessons 
be desired. Those marked with * should also be omitted if 26 
Lessons be desired. Or as many chapters may be used as are 
needed for a complete school year. 

CHAPTER I. In the Beginning (Genesis 1:1-5). 

♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER A. The Garden of 
Eden (Genesis 2 : 15-25). 

CHAPTER II. Hiding from God (Genesis 3: 1-15). 

CHAPTER III. Cain and Abel (Genesis 4: 3-15). 

**SUPPLElyiENTARY CHAPTER B. Review of 
Chapters I.-IV. 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER C. The Building 
OF THE Ark (Genesis 6: 13-22). 

CHAPTER IV. The Flood and the Rainbow 
(Genesis 8:6-19; 9:12-19). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER D. The Call of 
Abraham (Genesis 11: 31, 12:9). 

CHAPTER V. Giving Lot the First Choice (Gen- 
esis 13:1-13, 18). 

♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER E. Abraham's 
Rescue of Lot (Genesis 14: 8-24). 

CHAPTER VI. Abraham Entertaining Angels 
(Genesis 18:1-8). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER F. The Doom of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Genesis 18: 17-33). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER G. Review of 
Chapters V.-F. 
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Hero Stories of the Old Testament, 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER H. Isiimael in the 
Wilderness (Genesis 21:14-21)% 

CHAPTER VII. Abraham Willing to Offer Isaac 
(Genesis 22:1-19). 

CHAPTER VIII. Rebekah at the Well (Genesis 
24:1-27). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER I. Esau's Folly 
AND Jacob's Cunning (Genesis 25:27-34; 27:1-17). 

CHAPTER IX. Jacob's Vision of a Ladder to Heaven 
(Genesis 28: 10-22). 

**SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER J. The Meeting 
of Jacob and Esau (Genesis 32 : 3-21 ; 33 : 1-4). 

**SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER K. Review of 
Chapters F.-J. 

CHAPTER X. Joseph Sold into Egypt (Genesis 37: 
12-36). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER L. Joseph and the 
Butler and Baker (Genesis 40: 1-23). 

CHAPTER XL From Prison to Palace (Genesis 41: 
1-14). 

♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER M. Joseph^s 
Brothers' Visit to Egypt (Genesis 43: 16-34). 

CHAPTER XII. The Family of Israel Moves into 
Egypt (Genesis 46: 1-7, 28-34; 50: 26). 

CHAPTER XIII. Review of Chapters X.-XII. 



LIST OF LESSON CHAPTEES AND SCEIPTUEE 

EEFEEENCES.— PAET II. 

CHAPTEE XIV.. The Early Life of Moses (Exodus 
2:5-15). 

CHAPTEE XV. The Burning Bush at Horeb (Exo- 
dus 2: 16-25; 3:1-14). 

SUPPLEMENT AEY CHAPTEE N. Moses and Aaron 
Before Pharaoh (Exodus 6:28; 7:25). 

CHAPTEE XVI. The Passover Night (Exodus 12: 
21-36). 

CHAPTEE XVII. The Crossing of the Eed Sea 
(Exodus 14:5-31). 

CHAPTEE XVIII. Manna in the Wilderness (Exo- 
dus 16:1-31). 

CHAPTEE XIX. The Giving of the Law (Exodus 
19:1-6, 16-20; 20:1-21). 

SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE 0. The Tabernacle 
in the Wilderness (Exodus 33: 7-11; 40: 17-38). 

SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE P. The Eash Act 
OF Nadab and Abihu (Leviticus 10: 1-11). 

CHAPTEE XX. The Eeport of the Spies (Numbers 
13:16-33; 14:26-38). 

SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE Q. Troubles in the 
Wilderness (Numbers 20 : 2-13 ; 21 : 1-9) . 

SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE E. Balaam and 
King Balak's Offer (Numbers 22:21-35). 

CHAPTEE XXI. How God Honored Moses (Deuteron- 
omy 34: 1-12). 

SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE S. Eeview of Chap- 
ters XIV.-XXI. 

SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE T. Joshua Appoint- 
ed Leader of Israel (Joshua 1 : 1-18). 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER U. Rahab and the 

Spies (Joshua 2: 1-24). 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Y. The Israelites 

Crossing the Jordan (Joshua 3: 1-17). 
CHAPTER XXII. The Siege of Jericho (Joshua 

6:1-27). 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER W. Defeat and Vic- 
tory AT Ai (Joshua 7: 1-26). 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER X. Joshua and the 

Tricky Gibeonites (Joshua 9:1-27). 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Y. Joshua's Battle 

Against Five Kings (Joshua 10: 1-27). 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Za. :7oshua's Last 

Address (Joshua 24: 1-33). 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Zb. Deborah and 

Barak Defeat Sisera (Judges 4:1-22). 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Zo. Thk Call of 

Gideon (Judges 6: 1-40). 
CHAPTER XXIII. Gideon's Battle With Lamps and 

Pitchers (Judges 7: 1-25). 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Zd. The Story of 

Ruth (Ruth 2:1-23). 
CHAPTER XXIV. A Strong and Affectionate 

Young Man (Judges 14: 1-18). 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Ze. Samson's Sad 

End (Judges 16:4-31). 
CHAPTER XXV. The Boy Samuel (I Samuel 3: 

1-21). 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Zf. The End of Eli's 

House (I Samuel 4: 1-18; 7: 1, 2). 
CHAPTER XXVI. Review of Chapters T to XXV. 
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DIEECTIONS TO TEACHEES. 



This Course of Old Testament Lessons is intended for 
scholars of approximately from 8 to 10 years of age, who 
can read and write as well as the average pupil of the 
upper grades of the Primary Departments of our public 
schools. 

With scholars 8 or 9 years of age, or averaging below 
the fourth public school grade, each lesson should be 
taught in class before the home work for the scholar is 
done; and the papers corrected on Sunday should be those 
on the lesson taught the Sunday before. With classes 
where the scholars average 10 years of age, teachers may 
well require the home work to be done before the lesson 
is taught in class. 

In either case the aim of these lessons is not so much 
to impart information as to start the scholars in home and 
personal Bible reading and study. Beyond sympathy, en- 
couragement, and the setting apart of a time for the study 
of the lesson, help from the parents should not be neces- 
sary; and much such help would be out of keeping with 
the first object of the course. No normal child should be 
promoted from this grade until he does the home work, so 
showing that he is acquiring the ability to study the Bible 
himself, and the habit of so doing. 

Of great importance, too, are the spiritual truths sug- 
gested in these lessons. They are those upon which per- 
sonal religion is based. They are those for which the child 
of 9 or so longs. They are those which, it is believed, 
when made real at this age, will do most to hold the schol- 
ars from doubt and reaction in after life. These truths, or 
religious consciousness, should be taught even if at the ex- 
pense of Bible history, names, and facts. 

• • • 
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Hero Stories of the Old Testament, 

It is most strongly urged that teachers endeavor to 
make their own Lesson Plans before looking at more than 
the Side Lights suggested here. The Commission will 
gladly suggest books explaining the theory of lesson plan- 
ning, and there is no question but that a lesson planned by 
the teacher herself, with the needs of her actual scholars in 
mind, will have elements of strength and fitness that no 
lesson, planned without knowledge of the actual people to 
'be taught, can have. 

Where teachers prefer to follow a Lesson Plan, or any 
part of a Lesson Plan, given here, it is the idea, rather than 
the actual words, that they should use. The questions un- 
der Point of Contact are almost useless if read to the 
scholars. Adapt them to the actual, living scholars whose 
interests are to be aroused. In the same way, the headings 
under the Lesson Story are only helps for the teacher — 
notes which she may take to class, though preferably only 
mentally. The Conclusion questions, it need hardly be re- 
marked, would be flat if read. 

As a rule, the lessons are so planned as to require only 
fifteen or twenty minutes. This gives time, during an or- 
dinary Sunday school lesson period, for hearing the Mem- 
ory Work, correcting the scholars' papers, and marking the 
roll. 

The lessons of this second half year are the Interna- 
tional Graded Lessons for April, May, and June of the 
9-year-old course (Lessons XIV to S, excepting Ijcsson 
R) ; and for October, November (8 lessons) ; August and 
September (9 lessons) of the 10-year-old course. The In- 
ternational Course takes New Testament and missionary 
lessons from December to July of the 10-year-old course. 

Schools taking a continuous two-year Old Testament 
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Teachers Notes, 

course, if open 52 Sundays in the year, should leave the 
last four lessons of this book to be used at the beginning 
of the second year. The two second year books will in- 
clude only 48 lessons. The last four lessons of this book 
are included in it because they belong to the same period 
of Bible history as the other lessons in this book. 

Those who wish to take the Commission two-year Old 
Testament course in four half-year terms of twenty les- 
sons each should omit all double-starred lessons (**). 
Those who wish to finish a half-year book in less than 
twenty lessons should omit also as many single-starred 
lessons (*) as will bring the number of lessons as low as 
required. M. C. B. 



TEACHERS' BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 



For the advantage of teachers and pupils, who may have ac- 
cess to books from public or private libraries, or may care to 
purchase such, a list of books bearing on the Old Testament is 
appended below. Those marked * are particularly good. 

FOR RESEARCH. 

*A Dictionary of the Bible. Hastings. Scribners. 5 vols. $6.00 
each. The last volume (supplementary) is sold separately. 

*The Scriptures, Hehretv and Christian. Bartlett & Peters. Put- 
nam. Vols. I. and II. Cloth, $1.50 each. The best for vivid 
description. 

Beginnings of Hebrew History. Prof. Chas. F. Kent. Scribners. 
$2.75. 

History of the Hebrew People. Prof. Chas. Foster Kent. Scrib- 
ners. 4 vols. Cloth, $1.50 each, net. 

History of the Jewish Church. Stanley. Scribners. 

Old Testament History. Rev. George F. Maclear. Macmillan. 
Cloth, $1.10 net. Small edition abridged, 30 cts net. Old 
and conservative. 

Hours ivith the Bible. Rev. Cunningham Geikie. Pott. 6 vols. 
$7.50 the set. 

A Syllabus of the Old Testament History. I. W. Price. Revell. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The Land and the Book. Rev. Wm. M. Thompson. Harper. 3 
vols. $7.50 the set. 

An Introduction to the Old Testament. Rev. C. H. Wright. 
Whittaker. Cloth, 75 cts. net. 

Reading on Old Testament History. The C. E. A. Aids to Re- 
ligious Teaching. London. Gorham, Importer. 3 vols. 75 
cts. each. 

How to Teach the Old Testament. Rev. Canon Benham. London. 
Gorham, Importer. Cloth, 35 cts. net. 

Introduction to the Old Testament. S. R. Driver. 
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Early Hebrew Story. Rev. J. P. Peters. Putnam. $1.60. 

Hebrew Life and Thought. Mrs. L. S. Houghton. Un. Ch. Press. 
$1.60. 

*Telling Bible Stories. L. S. Houghton. Un. Ch. Press. $1.25. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. Prof. R. C. Moulton. Heath. 
$2.00. 

*Men of the Bible Series. Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, Sam- 
uel, Saul, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Elijah. $1.00 each. 

*The Bible Hero Classics. Set of all Bible Heroes. Hope Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00. 

The Land of Israel. R. L. Stewart. Revell. $1.50. 

*Old Testament History. Fry. Macmillan, Importer. 80 cts. Fine. 

Old Testament History. Barnieott. Temple Series. 30 cts. 

Old Testament Characters, A Book on Each. Temple Series. 
30 cts. each. Fine. 

The Patriarchal Age. Brownson. 

History, Prophecy, and Monuments. McCurdy. 

History of the People of Israel. Cornhill. 

FOR STORY SUGGESTIONS. 

^*The Story of the Bible. Profusely illustrated. Rev. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut. $1.50. A fine book. This is really the best addi- 
tional Teacher's Help. This is a book of 450 pp. with 250 
half-tone pictures and 16 full-page tri-color ones. Every 
story in the Bible is covered. It is the best possible aid. 
If ten copies be ordered at one time, the price will be reduced 
to $1.25 each. If 25 copies, to $1.00 each. 

* Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. Miss Georgia 
L. Chamberlain. $1.00. A fine and scholarly course. 

*Bible Stories of the Old Testament. Prof. Richard Moulton. 

50 cts. 
*The Old Testament Story. Miss Mary W. Brownson. 2 vols. 

75 cts. each. 
*The Early Story of Israel. Mrs. J. S. Thomas. 90 cts. 

• • 
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Hero Stories of the Old Testament. 

*The Work of the Prophets. Miss Rose E. Selfe. 90 cts. 

*0W Testament Bible Stories. Walter L. Sheldon. $1.25. 

*Bihle Stories. Illustrated. Boards, 50 cts. 

Mother^s Home Talks. Boards, 50 cts. 

Stories of Ancient People. Emma J. Arnold. 50 cts. 

In the Beginning. Miss Annie E. Butler. 75 cts. 

*Old Testament Manual. Miss Frederica Beard. 75 cts. 

TJie Story of Promise. Rev. Chas. A. Bell. 60 cts. 

*Bihle Places. Tristram. $1.50. 

* Bible Manners and Customs. George Mackie. $1.25. 

God's Lantern-Bearers. R. C. Gillie. Prophets of Israel. $2.00. 
A fine children's Reading Book. 
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PICTUEES FOE EACH LESSON. 



The following pictures and other aids will be found 
useful in making the lesson real. It is to be regretted 
that in some eases pictures are not to be found in cheap 
form. 

All of the pictures and books here mentioned may be 
obtained from the Sunday School Commission, Inc., 416 
Lafayette Street, New York. 

A number of attractive Pictures (Prints and Stereo- 
graphs) have been mapped out for each lesson in order 
that the teacher may secure good illustrative material. A 
Bible Picture scrap-book thus formed by the teacher or the 
class, will serve admirably to recall details of events only 
outlined here. Should Teachers desire to secure Pictures 
illustrative of the Lesson Topics, either to distribute to the 
scholars or for personal illustration, communication with 
the Sunday School Commission will secure them. 

Special Instruction Chapters on Graded Note Book 
Work and Illustrated Essays will be found in A Oomplete 
Handbook of Religious Pictures, obtainable through the 
Commission for 5 cents, postage 3 cents extra. Vols. 11. 
and III. of The Commission Bulletin (25 cts. per vol.) 
contain a complete, series of articles on Graded Manual 
Work (Pictures, Stereographs, Map-making, etc.) as used 
in progressive Sunday Schools. 

In general it is well to distinguish types of Pictures 
available. The following analysis is given as a guide for 
selection from catalogues : 

A. Old Masters showing: 

(a) Spirit of devotion, striving through imperfect 
handling of their art. 
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(6) Complete mastery of art. Use of neighbor types 
(as with Tissot). 

(c) Dutch Pictures. Use of types, costumes, portraits, 
and home scenes. 

B. Modem Painters, who give modern rendering of 
Bible Concepts, such as Tissot and others. Modern Ger- 
man, French, English, and American art. Photographs 
of scenes, etc., usually better for illustrating a subject 
lesson. 

A Complete Handbook of Religious Pictures, 14,000 list- 
ings. By Eev. W. W. Smith, S. "S. Commission. 5 
cents. Postage 3 cents. 

The Brown, Perry, Union Press, and Wilde Pictures 
sell at Ic each, 100 for $1.00. They are indicated by the 
initials B., P., UP., and W. The Miniature Pictures sell 
at Jc each, 50 for 25c. They are E., Bm., and Pm. The 
Cosmos and Card Pictures are 2c each. They are C. and 
Cd. The Thompson Blue Prints (Tba.) are sold only on 
special order and take a M^eek to secure. $1.00 per hun- 
dred. No pictures are returnable. There is not less than 
25c worth of Pictures (of any mixture) sold at one time. 

. Note. — Book for Pictures, 144 pages, 9c net. Lasts 
two years. The New York Sunday School CommissioUj 
Inc., is the only place in. the world where all the Pictures 
of all the firms may be secured. The carry in stock con- 
stantly about 800,000 ^c and Ic Pictures. 
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HAND WOEK AS SELF-EXPEESSION". 



Hand Work, sometimes termed Manual Worh, is almost 
essential for proper Self-Expression in connection with 
these Lessons. Its use is treated, in brief form in The 
Sunday School Problem Solved (postpaid 25e); more 
fully in Vols. II. and III. of the Commission Bulletin 
(25c per Vol., postpaid) ; and most fully of all in the only 
two brochures specially written for the purpose. Manual 
Work, by the Eev. Milton S. Littlefield ($1, not post- 
paid), and Handwork in the Sunday School, by Miss 
Ida Sexton (75c, not postpaid). We should advise every 
teacher, who wishes to accomplish the best results to de- 
velop this phase of teaching quite extensively. 

The Materials of Hand Work may be clay, plasticine, 
putty, sand, paper pulp, wood, cardboard, cloth, water 
paints, crayons, etc., according to the object and the re- 
quirements. All such materials may be obtained through 
the N. Y. S. S. Commission. Models are also important, 
such as The Eastern Tent, the Oriental House, the Peas- 
ant's House, the Well, the Water Jar, the Water Bottle, 
Yoke, Plow, Goad, Cubit Measure, and many others. They 
are cheap. One will readily do for a school, in each sub- 
ject, and others may be constructed by the scholars. ( Send 
for special catalogues of Manual Work Materials and of 
Models.) 

Suggested Constructions. 

General for any Lesson of Movement. Maps, plain, 
outline, relief; in pulp, sand, plasticine, putty; or drawn 
or painted or filled-in from the 125 Outline Maps gathered 
by the Commission. 
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Models. 

It is highly important for this Course that adequate 
models be secured and displayed to the class, especially of 
Eeligious Furniture and Customs. The N. Y. S. S. Com- 
mission has gone to the expense of several thousand dollars 
in order to have certain rare models made or imported. 
The following are essential for this part of the Course : 

Tabernacle in Wilderness. $1.25. 

Ark of Covenant. $1.50. 

Altar of Incense. $1.00. 

Altar of Burnt Offering. $1.25. 

Table of Shewbread. $1.00. 

Seven-Branched Candlestick. $1.00. 

Frontlet. 25 cts. 

Wooden Cubit. 25 cts. 

Bible Lamp. 75 cts. 

Eastern Tent. 75 cts. 

Water Bottle (Goatskin). 75 cents. 

Ancient Jerusalem. Plaster Cast. $3.00. 

Synagogue. $3.50. 

Eich Man's House. 75 cts. 

Bible Eoll of the Law. 50 cts. 

Picture of High Priest (in colors). 35 cts. 

Picture of Encampment in Wilderness. 35 cts. 

Picture of Solomon's Temple. Large. 50 cts. 

Picture of Herod's Temple (in colors). $1.25. 

Model of Herod's Temple. $4.50. 

Address the N". Y. S. S. Commission, 416 Lafayette St., 
New York. Carriage extra on any of the above. 
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LIST OF SUGGESTED MEMORITER WORK. 

Note. — If this Course on Old Testament Stories be 
used in combination with the Catechism and Prayer Book 
Courses, in Third and Fourth Public School Grades, sub- 
stitute the Memory Work therein assigned for the Work 
given here, since it is much more necessary and important. 

Use Prayer Book Version for All Psalms. 

PREFERRED MATERIAL. GOLDEN TEXTS. 

Chapter XIV.— Hymn 358, vs. 1 & 3 Exodus 2: 24. 

Chapter XV.— Psalm 67 Exodus 4: 12. 

Chapter N.— Psalm 32: 1, 2, 5, 9, 10, 11. . .Psalm 32: 10. 
Chapter XVI. — Catechism Questions 2-4. . .Exodus 16:2a. 
Chapter XVII.— Exodus 15: 1-4, 10 & 11. .Exodus 15: 2a. 

Chapter XVIII.— Hymn 414, vs. 1-3 Exodus 15: 11. 

Chapter XIX. — Catechism Questions 7 & 8. Psalm 19: 7. 
(or review Ten Commandments).. 

Chapter 0. — ^Hymn 481, vs. 1-3 Exodus 25 : 22a. 

Chapter P. — Catechism Questions 9 & 10. .Proverbs 20: la. 
Chapter XX.— St. James 1: 2-6, 8, & 12. . .Numbers 13: 30b. 

Chapter Q.— St. John 3 : 14-17 Psalm 107 : 6. 

Chapter R. — St. James 1: 13, 14, 17-19. .. .James 1 : 8. 
Chapter XXL— Revelations 14:13 & 15:2-4.1. John 2: 17b. 

Chapter T. — Joshua 1:5, 7-9 Joshua 1 : 9. 

Chapter S.— Review of Chapters XI V.-XXI . 

Chapter U.— St. Matthew 6: 19-23 Psalm 112: 6b, 7a. 

Chapter V.— Hymn 636, vs. 1-3 Isaiah 43 : 2. 

Chapter XXII. — Hymn 516, vs. 1, 3, & 5. . .Ephesians6: 13. 
Chapter W.— St. Matthew 6: 24 & 31-34. . .Ephesian8 6: 14, 16 

Chapter X.— Hymn 602, vs. 1, 2, & 4 Ephesians 6 : 16. 

Chapter Y.— Hymn 514, vs. 1 & 2 Ephesians 6: 17. 

Chapter Za. — 

Chapter Zb.— Hymn 383, vs. 1, 3, & 4 II. Chronicles 20: 15, 

last part. 
• •• 
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Chapter Zc. — St. Matthew 7: 17-11 Romans 8: 31. 

Chapter XXIIL— Hymn 610, vs. 1 & 4 Leviticus 26: 8. 

Chapter Zd.— St. Matthew 22: 37-40 1. Corinthians 13: 13. 

Chapter XXIV.— Isaiah 40: 28-31 1. Thessalo's 6: 21, 22. 

Chapter Ze. — Proverbs 1 : 7-10 Proverbs 1 : 10. 

Chapter XXV.— Hymn 668, vs. 1-3 Proverbs 1 : 8 & 9. 

Chapter Zf.— Isaiah 1 : 16-20 Galatians 6 : 7. 

Chapter XXVI.— Review of Chap. T-XXV.. 
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LIST OF MAPS, CHAETS, ETC. 



Frontispiece. 
Map of Old Testament Palestine. In colors. 

In Appendix. 

Principal Events of Old Testament History. 
Note on the Bible Canon. 
The Books of the Old Testament. 
Palestine in the World. 
Physical Map of Palestine. 
Map of Western Asia. 
Map of Egypt, Sinai, and Canaan. 
Route of the Exodus. 
Conquest of Canaan. 
Location of the Twelve Tribes (colored). 
Outline Map for Tracing Exodus and Wanderings. 
Outline Map of Palestine for Insertion of Journeys and 
Cities. 
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SUGGESTED STEREOGEAPHS. 



Stereographs are more concrete and real than maps to the 
young child. They can be used where maps cannot, because ma^- 
work cannot be begun well till. 10 or 11 years of age. 

The following selected list of Underwood & Underwood's 
Stereoscopic Photographs of the Holy Land have been especially 
arranged and adapted for use in connection with the lessons in 
this book. 

Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D., has prepared a course 
of lessons, "The Travel Lessons on the Old Testament," based 
on these stereoscopic photographs, the plan of which is for teachers 
to take their entire classes by this means into the atmosphere 
and presence of the very places where Biblical history was en- 
acted, and then, while there, and under such favorable conditions, 
to teach the given lessons. 

The handbook by Dr. Forbush, which accompanies the stereo- 
graphs, contains several ingenious key maps, which show at a 
glance just the point in Palestine where the different scenes were 
made, and that also give for each, by means of diverging red lines, 
the exact direction and field of vision. In addition to this, the 
handbook provides adequate descriptions and methods of treat- 
ment for each scene used. This handbook costs 75 cents, and 
will be a most valuable aid in the use of these stereographs. 
References are here made to this book for the benefit of those who- 
may want to use it. 

Important. — In ordering the following stereographs for these 
Lessons, always mention the title and edition of this hook. 

STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 

CHAPTER XIV.— No. 3229, "The Palm-Fringed Nile, Egypt." 

CHAPTER N.— No. 2545, Statue of Rameses II., an embellish- 
ment of his now-vanished temple at Memphis." Rameses 
II. is supposed to have been the Pharaoh during whose 
reign the people of Israel escaped from Egypt. 

CHAPTER XVI.— No. 2582, "The Ramesseum, mortuary temple 
of Rameses II. — Northwest toward tombs in the cliffs, 
Thebes." Rameses II. is supposed to have been the Pharaoh 
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during whose reign the people of Israel escaped from 
Egypt. 

No. 2584, "Plain of Thebes and the Colossi of Memnon, seen 
at the south from roof of the Ramesseum." 

No. 3231, "The Passover as celebrated to-day by the Samari- 
tans, Mt. Gerizim, Palestine." 

CHAPTER XVII.— No. 3230, "The brick store chambers of Pjt- 
hom, the city built by Hebrew bondsmen — looking north — 
Egypt.*' 

CHAPTER R. — No. 3232, "Encampment on Pisgah's slopes where 
Israel pitched her tents over 3,000 years ago — west over 
Dead Sea." 

CHAPTER XXI.— No. 3233, "From Mt. Nebo across the Jordan 
to the promised Land — northwest to Mt. Ebal.' 

CHAPTER v.— No. 3126, "Baptizing in the Jordan.' 

CHAPTER XXII.— No. 3235, "Plain of the Jordan, southeast from 
the ruins of ancient Jericho." 

CHAPTER X.— No. 3236, "From Mizpah, north, over Gibeon, 
scene of Joshua^s famous victory, to Ramallah." ' ' 

CHAPTER Zb.— No. 3149, "Looking south from Mt. Tabor to 
the hill of Moreh." 
No. 3148, "The Village of Nain and Mt. Tabor— looking 
northeast." 

CHAPTER Zc— No. 3240, "Gideon's Spring, Mt. Gilboa." 

No. 3241, "Gideon's Battlefield and Hill of Moreh north 
from Jezreel." 

CHAPTER XXIII.— No. 3240, "Gideon's Spring, Mt. Gilboa." 
No. 3241, "Gideon's Battlefield and Hill of Moreh north from 
Jezreel." 

CHAPTER Zd.— No. 3118, "Bethlehem of Judea— west from the 
Church of the Nativity." 
No. 3119, "A barley harvest, near Bethlehem of Judea." 

CHAPTER XXIV.— No. 3234, "Relief Map of Palestine, by the 
Palestine Exploration Society." 
No. 3242, "Plowing in the fertile Plain of Sharon, Lydda." 

CHAPTER Ze.— No. 3234, "Relief Map of Palestine, by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Society." 
No. 3242, "Plowing in the fertile Plain of Sharon, Lydda." 

CHAPTER XXV.— No. 3133, "Shiloh, resting place of the Ark." 
No. 3131, "A Street in Ramah." 
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Chapteb XIV. — River Nile and Bulrushes, pictured; Ark of 
Kaffia Straw, to represent Moses' Ark; Type of Egyptians. 

Chapter XV. — Drawing of the Burning Bush, with Mountain 
Scenery. 

Chapter XVI. — Reproduction of Crook, Staff, Rod, House with 
Blood Stained Door. 

Chapter XVII. — Model of an Egyptian Chariot, Picture of the 
Crossing of the Red Sea. 

Chapter XVIII. — Pictures of the Wilderness, Drawing to repre- 
sent Manna. 

Chapter XIX. — Tables of Stone with Commandments. 

Chapter 0. — ^Models of Tabernacle, of Ark, of Candle Stick, of 
Altars of Incense, and Table of Shew Bread. 

Chapter XX. — Clay Model of a Bunch of Grapes, Drawing of 
the Return of the Spies. 

Chapter Q. — ^Rock Painted with Water Coming out. 

Chapter R. — Drawing of Balaam, his Mule, and the Angel; 
Model of the Seven Altars on the Hill. 

Chapter XXI. — Map of Promised Land as viewed from Horeb, 
reproduced from a Stereograph. 

Chapter U. — Drawing of the Spies let down over the Wall, 
rough Model of Walled City, and Rahab's Tower House. 

Chapter V. — Drawing of River Jordan with the Israelites Cross- 
ing, depicting its accompanying scene. 

Chapter XXII. — ^Models in Wood or Clay of. the Fallen Walls 
of the City. 

Chapter Zb. — Model of Eastern Tent, also of Nail, and Hammer. 

Chapter Zc. — Models or Drawings of Fleece of Wool, Mountain 
Caves. 

Chapter XXIII. — ^Models of Trumpets, Pitchers, Lamps, Torches. 

Chapter Zd. — Drawings of Scenes in Ruth's Life. 

Chapter XXIV. — ^Models of Tower, Foxes, Fire, Grain; Drawings 
of Scenes in Samson's Life. 

Chapter Ze. — Model of Gate and Pillars. 

Chapters XXV. — Scenes depicted in Samuel's Boyhood. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Finding of Moses. {Delaroche) Bm. 454, B. 2013, W. 378, Tba. 
848B; {Raphael) Tba. 259B; {Perrault) P. 3343; {Veronese) 
W. 672. 

Moses Exposed on the Nile. (Dori) W. 379. 

Moses and the Daughter of Pharaoh. {Dord) W. 377, Bm. 
453, B. 2108. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Moses and the Burning Bush. {Dore) Bm. 455, B. 2105, W. 
380; {Botticelli) P. 270; {Feti) Bm. 456, B. 2104, W. 381; 
{Raphael) P. 445, Tba. 260B, 265B. 

CHAPTER N. 

Moses and Aaron Before Pharaoh. {Dor4) Bm. 467, B. 2097, 
W. 382, P. 684H. 

Moses Speaks to Pharaoh. {Tissot) T. 38, T. 44. 

Pharaoh Urging Moses to Leave Egypt. {Dor4) Bm. 458, B. 
2096, W. 383. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The First Passover. {Bants) W. 376; {Tissot) T. 41. 

The Signs on the Door. {Tissot) T. 40. 

Death of the Firstborn. {Dor4) W. 675. 

Depabtitbe of the Children of Israel from Egypt. ( Unknown) 
W. 678. 

The Israelites Going out of Egypt. {Veronese) W. 677. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Israelites Passing Through the Red Sea. {Raphael) W. 579, 
P. 344, Tba. 261B. 

Pharaoh's Horses. {Herring) Bm. 112, B. 103, Pm. 886, P. 886, 
He. 144, Cos. 1086. 

MIRLA.M. {Hensel) W. 610. 

The Waters are Divided. {Tissot) T. 46. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

None. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

GiviNO of the Law on Mt. Sinai. {Dor4) Bm. 493, W. 391; 
{Raphael) Pm. 346, P. 346, Tba. 263B, P. 347, Tba. 266B. 
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Moses' Descent fbom Sinai. {Dor4) Bm. 496, W. 389; {Tiasot) 
T. 48. 

Moses and the Law. {DeChampaigne) W. 581, B. 1950. 

CHAPTER 0. 
The Tabebnacle. {Unknown) W. 386. 
Moses and Joshua in the Tabernacle. {Tiasot) T. 62. 

CHAPTER P. 
None. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Return of the Spies. {Dore) Bm. 499, W. 406. 

CHAPTER Q. 

Moses Lifting Up the Serpent in the Wilderness. {Unknown) 
Bm. 494, W. 407; {Dor6) Bm. 495, W. 390; {Tiaaot) T. 50; 
{Buonanoti) Tba. 143B. 

CHAPTER R. 
The Angel Meeting Balaam and the Ass. {Unknown) Y. C. 3. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Moses Viewing the Promised Land. (Unknown) W. 589; 
{Tiaaot) T. 55. 

Moses' Successor. {Von 8chnow) W. 408. 

CHAPTER S. 
Review of Chapters XIV.-XXI. 

CHAPTER T. 
Joshua Commanding the Sun to Stand Still. {Martin) W. 615. 
Angel Appearing to Joshua. {Dor4) Bm. 502, W. 409. 
Joshua Gives the Signal for the Attack. {Tiaaot) T. 59. 

CHAPTER U. 
None. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Hebrews Passing over Jordan. {Dore) Bm. 500, W. 388; 
{Raphael) Tba. 267B. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

The Fall of Jericho. {Dor4) Bm. 501, W. 410; {Raphael) 
Tba. 268B, P. 349; {Tiaaot) T. 62. W. 682. 

The Seven Trumpets of Jericho. {Tiaaot) T. 61. 
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CHAPTER W. 
Ai IS Taken by Joshua. {Tissot) T. 58. 

CHAPTER X. 
None. 

CHAPTER Y. 

Joshua and the Five Kings. (Tissot) T. 57. 

CHAPTER Za. 
None. 

CHAPTER Zb. 
None. 

CHAPTER Zc. 

Gideon Asks for Bread. [Tissot) T. 67. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Gideon Chooses the Three Hundred. (Tissot) T. 66; {Dor4) 
Bm. 503, W. 412, W. 411. 

CHAPTER Zd. 

Ruth. [Bruck-Lajos) Bm. 460, B. 1920; [Landelle) Bm. 459, 
B. 2039; {Dore) Bm. 510, B. 1963, W. 416; [Tissot) T. 103. 

Ruth and Naomi. [Calderon) B. 1976, W. 414, E. 38. 

Return of Naomi. [Unlcnoicn) Bm. 509, W. 415. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
Samson Kills a Young Lion. [Tissot) T. 70. 
Samson Puts Forth a Riddle. [Tissot) T. 71. 
Gates of Gaza Taken Away by Samson. {Verdier) W. 584. 

CHAPTER Ze. 
Death of Samson. [Dore) W. 585; [Tissot) T. 85. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Samuel. [Reynolds) Bm. 507, B. 129, Pm. 866, P. 866, W. 417, 
Co. 1063. 

Child Samuel Presented to Eli. [Opie) Bm. 508, W. 471. 

CHAPTER Zf. 
Eli Sendeth out Samuel. [Tissot) T. 76. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
Review of Chapters T to XXV. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



The Early Life of Moses 

Teaching Material : Exodus 1:1; 2:15. 
Lesson Passage: Exodus 2: 5-15. 

Side Lights and Facts, "Exodus'^ means departure, or 
a going out, and the word is "applied as the distinctive 
name of the second book of Moses, which describes the de- 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt.^^ — ^Worcester Dic- 
tionary. 

The Pentateuch is the Greek name given to the five 
books commonly called the Five Books of Moses, or the 
book of the Law of Moses. The book of Joshua is some- 
times associated with them as relating closely to the same 
period. The sixfold book is then called the Hexateuch. — 
Smithes Bible Dictionary. 

(For authorship see Side Lights for Chapter I.) 

"Now the sojourning of the Children of Israel, who 
dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years" (Ex. 
12:40). St. Paul seems to consider this the number of 
years from the promise to Abraham to the Exodus (see 
Gal. 3 : 17). Those who understand St. Paul so make the 
sojourn in Egypt about two hundred and fifteen years. 

"Moses was not their (his parents^) firstborn; for, as 
we learn from a subsequent chapter, Aaron was three years 
old at his brother's birth; and judging from the activity 
and astuteness which Miriam manifested in securing that 
his mother should be the nurse of her infant brother, she 
must have been at least 8 or 9 years of age at this time. . . 

"It was no easy task, as we may well believe, to conceal 
their infant for three months. It involved unbroken si- 
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lence, great watchfulness, and agonizing suspense. We can 
understand how the father and mother held their peace. 
But how could Miriam keep the secret about the little 
stranger? And by what means was Aaron preserved from 
letting fall even one unfortunate word about his new- 
brother? The prudence of these little people is remark- 
able. . . . 

"But this concealment could not be maintained indefi- 
nitely. Not always could the mother hush those cries 
which, if heard by any one outside, would have drawn pun- 
ishment upon the parents and death upon the babe.'' — 
W. M?. Taylor, Moses the Law-Giver, p. 13. 

"His (Moses) mother placed him in a small boat or 
basket of papyrus — perhaps from a current Egyptian be- 
lief that the plant is a protection from crocodiles (Plut. 
Is. & Os., 358) — closed against the water by bitumen. 
This was placed among the aquatic vegetation by the side 
of one of the canals of the Nile. . . . The basket (Jos. ib. 
sec. 4) floated down the stream.'' "Prom this time for 
many years Moses must be considered as an Egyptian. In 
the Pentateuch this period is a blank, but in the New 
Testament he is represented as 'educated ... in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,' and as 'mighty in words and 
deeds' (Acts 7: 22). The following is a brief summary of 
the Jewish and Egyptian traditions which fill up the si- 
lence of the sacred writer: He was educated at Helio- 
polis . . . and grew up there as a priest, under his Egyp- 
tian name of Osarsiph . . . 'saved by Osiris' ... He 
was taught the whole range of Greek, Chaldee, and As- 
syrian literature. From the Egyptians, especially, he 
learned mathematics." Legends follow. "The nurture 
of his mother is probably spoken of as the link which 
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bound him to his own people. . . . The New Testament 
preserves the tradition in a more distinct form than the ac- 
count in the Pentateuch. ^Moses, when he was come to 
years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.' . . (Heb. 
11:24-26). . . . According to the Egyptian tradition, al- 
though a priest of Heliopolis, he always performed his 
prayers according to the custom of his fathers, outside the 
walls of the city, in the open air, turning toward the sun- 
rising (Jos. C. Apion, 2 : 2)." — Smith's Bible Dictionary 
— Moses, 

(For Pharaoh see Side Lights, Lesson XV. 

^^e (Moses) stood on the very steps of the Egyptian 
throne. There was before him, if he pleased to abjure 
Jehovah, the very grandest position which earth then had 
to give — ^all that riches and rank and power and splendor 
could offer. ... It is easy, comparatively, for a poor man 
to say, I do not want a palace or a throne, for he has never 
known either; but it is a harder thing for one who has 
been accustomed to luxury and comfort to give them up 
at the call of duty. Yet this harder thing it was that 
Moses did." — Taylor, pp. 34, 35. 

Teacher's Aim. — To make scholars feel the importance 
in God's sight of choosing not only the good as opposed 
to bad, but the best and highest as opposed to a lesser 
good, if only one can be had. 

Point of Contact. — Suppose you were hungry and were 
given ten cents with which to buy either a sandwich, some 
cake, some candy, or some ice-cream soda. Which would 
you buy ? Are any of those things, if bought at a good 
store, in themselves bad? (No.) Which, when a person^s 

3 
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body needs food, is the best? Which is the least good? 
(Discuss food values briefly and perhaps bring up other 
illustrations.) Does God care for us to have strong, 
healthy bodies? Then which would it please Him most 
for us to choose and buy? 

Does God like us to be out of doors and have fresh air 
and a good time? Does God like us to go to Sunday 
School? Yes, both these things are good, but if at a cer- 
tain time we can only do one, which should we choose? 
Why? (Because we have less opportunity to go to Sunday 
School and in some senses it is the highest choice. The 
inner life is more than the bodily, or physical, life.) Then 
how does God want us to choose when we can only have, 
or do, one of several good things? 

To-day we have the story of a baby who grew up so 
that he had to make a choice between two very desirable 
homes and paths of life. 

Lesson Setting. — Into what two parts is the Bible 
divided? What is the Old Testament about? What the 
New Testament? Into what are the Old Testament and 
the New Testament in turn divided? What book have 
we just been studying? What is the first thing the book 
of Genesis tells about? What were the names of the first 
man and woman? Of two of their children? When the 
world became very wicked, what did God do? Who was 
saved? After this, when most of the world worshipped 
idols, what man did God call from Ur to go a long dis- 
tance to a new land and worship only the true God? (Ask 
other questions if class does not remember Abraham from 
this.) Who was Abraham's son that Abraham at one 
time thought he should offer to God by killing him ? Who 
was Abraham's other son, older than Isaac, but not Sarah's 
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son? What were the names of Isaac's two sons? What 
was Jacob's other name ? How many sons had Jacob ? To 
what land did they all go? Why? What book of the 
Bible tells about all this ? 

N"ow the next four books of the Bible are all about 
one man and his times, the man who made the choice 
we want to hear about to-day. Let us learn to say the 
names of the first five books of the Bible. (Say the names 
carefully with the class.) 

LESSON STORY. 

I. — The Condition of the Hebrews Four Centuries 

AFTER Joseph. 

1. The time between Genesis and Exodus. Now between 

the time of Joseph, or the end of Genesis, and to- 
day's lesson, or the beginning of Exodus, a great 
many years had passed ; perhaps 400 years. Joseph 
and his brothers had many children, and they in 
turn grew up and had children, and so on till the 
"Children of Israel/' or descendants of Jacob, had 
become a great nation, "and the land was filled with 
them.'* 

2. The new king and his fear of the Hebrews. (Tell or 

read Exodus 1 : 8-1 la.) 

3. The consequent work and hardships of the Hebrews. 

(Verses 116-14, and 22.) 

11. — A Child is Saved. 

4. The hiding of a beautiful baby (Chapter 2:1). And 

tell in other words (3, 4). 

5. The finding of the baby. (5, 6.) 
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6. The nurse for the baby. (7-9.) 

7. The boy and man as Pharaoh's grandson. (10.) 
(Add something of what life and education as Phar- 
aoh's grandson meant. Show how life in Pharaoh's 
court was good. God had put Moses there for what 
he should learn, etc. 

III. — ^MosES Chooses the Highest of Two Good 

Things. 

8. Moses choosing the highest. (11, 12.) 

9. The natural consequences of the choice. (13-15.) 

Conclusion, — ^When Moses took the side of the Hebrew, 
who was he deliberately offending? Why do you think 
Pharaoh sought to slay Moses? Did Pharaoh know he 
was doing wrong in commanding the Egyptians to be un- 
reasonable and cruel to the Hebrews? Between what two 
great things did Moses choose ? ^Tiy was life as Pharaoh's 
grandson desirable? Why was life as a Hebrew desirable? 
Which was the higher choice? Why? Even supposing 
that Moses could have served God quietly as Pharaoh's 
grandson, and taken no part in the wrongs the Egyptians 
did, which was the higher choice? Which, then, would 
God want Moses to choose? We shall see in the next few 
lessons what great things resulted from this right choice. 

Putting Into Action, — ^Do we want to choose the high- 
est and best when we have a choice to make? Why do we 
choose to come to Sunday School instead of playing out 
at that hour? I do not suppose a boy (or girl) here would 
choose otherwise. Let us see. I will give any boy (or 
girl) here permission to leave before the closing exercises. 
Which will be the higher choice, to stay or go? Why? 
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How many choose to stay, hands up. How many choose 
to go? (Teacher, take care not to oflfer this choice unless 
she is reasonably sure of carrying the right choice, since 
the object is to start and encourage right choosing. If 
any scholar should make the wrong choice, be careful soon 
to notice and encourage a right choice on his part.) 



CHAPTER XV. 



The Burning Bush at Horeb 

Teaching Material: — Exodus 2:16-25; 3:1-14; 4:10- 
23. 

Lesson Passage: — Exodus 2: 16-25; 3: 1-14. 

Side Lights. — "Mount Sinai, or Horeb, is the chief ob- 
ject of interest in the Sinaitic Peninsula.'' "The two 
names are identical. (Compare Exod. 3:1; 18: 5; Deut. 
1:6; 5:2; I Kings 19 : 8.) The one probably designates 
the whole range, the other a particular mountain, as they 
do at the present day." "Mount Sinai lies in the midst 
of a group of mountains, but is surrounded by valleys. 
It rises up precipitously from the bottom of the plain of 
sand and hard gravel to a height of over 2,000 feet, or over 
7,000 feet from the level of the sea, and covers about two 
miles in length from north to south and one mile in 
breadth. ... It consists of two peaks.'' "Such a sight of 
terrific grandeur and awful majesty I never saw before, 
nor expect to see again in this world." — Schaff, Through 
Bible Lands, pp. 171, 172, 173. 

Moses was forty years old when he first left Egypt 
(Acts 7:23), and eighty (Acts 7:30) when the Divine 
Call came from the Burning Bush at Horeb. 

"He whom the Israelites liad worsliipped as El Shad- 
dai, ^God Almighty,' is now revealed as Javeli, Hhe self- 
existent God.' " The name was probably already known, 
but in this vision it is given a new and deeper significance. 
"It may perhaps be better rendered, 'I am He whom I 
prove myself to be.' " "By means of the deliverance the/ 
are to recognize the character of their deliverer. ... a 
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God of faithfulness and love/'— Commission Notes and 
Smith's B. D., Pentateuch, 

"It was not strange that he (Moses) should shrink 
from the great task God set him. Isaiah did the same 
(Isa. 6). ... It is a well-known fact that the bravest 
soldiers are often those who most shrink from the coming 
battle. Generally it is a mark of superficial nature when 
people undertake a serious task without a moment's hesi- 
tation." — Commission Notes on Hist, of 0. T. Times. 

It must be remembered that the Israelites while in 
Egypt sinned against God and worshipped the gods of 
Egypt (Joshua M: 14). 

^^ J ether signifies excellence, and Jethro, his excellency; 
so that we may suppose that it was the official title of the 
Priest of Midian, just as Pharaoh was that of the King 
of Egypt. If this view be accepted, then Reuel, or Raguel. 
will be regarded as the proper name of the patriarch."— 
Taylor, p. 43. 

For the hardening of Pharaoh's heart, see Side Lights 
for Lesson N. cl293-1226 B. C, Eameses II. (Pharaoh of 
the Oppression). 1326-1198, Merneptah. 1198-1167, 
Eameses III. Exodus of Jacob-clans from Goshen. — Prom 
N. E. Harper's The Prophetic Element in the Old Testa- 
ment, Appendix A. 

Teacher s Aim, — To make scholars feel more strongly 
the truth of God's love for sinners, though not for sin. 
(This is usually the most important aim in teaching schol- 
ars eight and nine years of age, though the lesson is rich 
in other themes.) 

Did you ever feel that everything was going against 
you? What started or helped this feeling? Other things 
may make it, but does our doing wrong help it start that 
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seems to go wrong? What did God want? (That the 
Hebrews should feel as though everything was going 
against them, and so think and come to their God and 
Heavenly Father about it.) If they did, would God listen, 
or punish, or what ? Let us see what happened. 

LESSON STORY. 

I. — Moses Finds a Home in the Land of Midian. 

1. Moses' kindness to shepherdesses in the strange land. 

(Ex. 2:16-17.) 

2. Their father's return of kindness to Moses. (Verses 

18-22.) 

II. — God Pities the Hebrews. 

3. The Children of Israel cry or groan. Verse 23.) 

(The account does not say that they cried "unto the 
Lord,'' but we mav infer that some at least did. 
God's compassion was great in either case.) 

4. God hears. (Verses 24, 25.) 

III. — How God Purposes to Help the Hebrews 

Through Moses. 

5. God appears to and calls Moses at Horeb. (Ex. 3 : 1-4.) 

6. The place is holy. (Verses 5, 6.) 

7. God commissions Moses to free his people. (Verses 

7-10.) 

8. Moses' meekness and God's assurance. (Verses 11-15.) 

IV. — (May Omit) Aaron's Help and Moses' Obedience. 

9. Moses pleads inability to address the people. (Ex. 

4:10-13.) 

11 
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♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTEE N. 

Moses and Aaron Before Pharaoh 

(This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons be desired.) 
Teaching Material: — Exodus 4:27; 6:1; 6:28; 9:35. 
Lesson Passage : — Exodus 6 : 28 ; 7:25. 

Side Lights, — ^^*Kiln-bricks were not generally used in 
Egypt, but the bricks were dried in the sun, and even with- 
out straw are as firm as when first put up in the reigns 
of the Amunophs and Thothmes, whose names they bear. 
. . . When made of the Nile mud, or alluvial deposit, they 
required (as they still require) straw to prevent crackmg, 
but those formed of clay taken from the torrent beds on 
the edge of the desert, held together without straw." — 
Smith's B. D., Bricks, 

"The ten plagues are physically, many of them, what 
might be expected in Egypt, although in their intensity 
and in their rapid succession they are clearly supernatural. 
Even the order in which they occur is an order in which 
physical causes are allowed to operate. The corruption of 
the river is followed by the plague of frogs. From the 
dead frogs are bred the gnats and flies, from these came 
the murrain among the cattle and the boils on men, and 
so on. 

"Most of the plagues indeed, though of course in a much 
less aggravated form, and without such succession, are 
actually experienced at this day in Egjrpt." — Smith's B. 
D., Exodus, 

"It has long been remarked that, with the exception of 
the first [sign] (the rod and the serpent, 7: 8-13), which 
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has the character of a magical performance, all stand con- 
nected with definite natural occurrences. . . . Neverthe- 
less all these natural events have such intensifying details 
and occur in such rapid succession that we feel that we 
are not reading the record of an extraordinarily bad year, 
but that a supernatural agency is at work. It is, however^ 
a threefold representation that we have before us." [By 
three apparent writers of the Pentateuch — see Side Lights, 
Lesson 1, Book 1. No one of the three writers gives all 
ten plagues.] . . . "Ijet us notice, however, that [the 
writer] P's first sign — that of the rod and the serpent (Ex. 
7:9) is the converse of the common juggler's trick of be- 
numbing venomous serpents so that they are as stiff as 
rods." — Encyc. Biblica, Cheyne and Black, Plagues, 
"It is somewhat remarkable that the hardening of 
Pharaoh's heart is ascribed in this history ten times to 
God, and that in an equal number of passages it is affirmed 
that Pharaoh hardened his own heart. It is to be noted, 
also, that up to the sixth plague it is always said that 
Pharaoh hardened his own heart, and that it is' only after 
that we read, as a matter of history, that the Lord hard- 
ened it. This will help us, I think, to a right understand- 
ing of the subject, in so far as it can be comprehended by 
finite minds. These, then, are the facts: In the outset of 
this contest . . . Pharaoh, in the exercise of his free 
agency, resisted God's command. This repeated resistance 
had in itself a hardening influence, so that each time he 
rejected the demand of Jehovah his heart was left more 
indurated than it had been before. But at length he passed 
the boundary . . . and ... his conduct, was confirmed by 
the decree of God.'^ . . . "Remember that there is a point 
beyond which it may be impossible for you to have Him 
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(Qod) as your friend. Pharaoh hardened his own heart at 
first; aiid tiien, in judgment, God confirmed that harden- 
ing and made it constant/' — Taylor, pp. 65 and 67. 

Teacher's Aim, — To make scholars feel that not only 
do bad things go together, but also that every wrong act 
increases appreciably the difficulty of rising again above 
the wrong. God's grace and help is the one means of ris- 
ing above sin. (See next lesson before treating this latter 
too fully.) 

Point of Contact, — Did you ever know a boy who used 
bad words? How do you suppose the habit began? If 
you once say a bad word, is it harder, or easier, next time 
the temptation comes, to stop yourself from saying the 
bad word again? Is the temptation more or less likely to 
come again for our having yielded once ? Then the tempta- 
tion both comes more easily, and*it is harder to resist, for 
every time we yield. 

If a boy or girl knowingly says what is not so, or dis- 
obeys when told to or not to do something, does the same 
kind of temptation come again more ^or less easily ? 
(Scholars will know this from experience, and the ques- 
tion should be asked in such a way as to make them recall 
such experience rather than merely answer what they think 
the teacher wants.) Is it more or less easy to resist when 
it does come? 

Today we shall see how Pharaoh made it harder and 
harder for himself to do right. 

Lesson Setting. — Of what land was Pharaoh ruler? 
How did the Hebrews come to be. in Egypt? Were they 
well treated in Joseph's time? Why did a later Pharaoh 
or ruler of Egypt treat the Hebrews badly? What did he 
order done to the boy babies of the Hebrews? What baby 
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was saved ? How ? Where was he educated ? Was this a 
good or a bad thing for Moses? What did he learn as 
Pharaoh's grandson? 

How did Moses come to leave Egypt? Where did he 
go? What business did he do there? For whom? What 
strange thing did he see one day ? By what mountain ? 
Who spoke to him ? What did God say ? Was Moses nat- 
urally a good speaker? Did he feel this lack of power? 
Who was to help him? 

LESSON STORY 

I. — Moses' Return to Egypt and First Interview 

WITH Pharaoh. 

(May omit 1 to 3 inclusive.) 

1. How Aaron and the people feel when tliey see and 

hear Moses. (Exodus 4: 27-31.) 

2. Moses' request of Pharaoh causes increased suffering 

for the Hebrews. (Ex. 5:1-19.) (Explain and 
attract attention to the making of "bricks without 
straw.") 

3. Complaint and God's answer. (Ex. 5 : 20 ; 6 : 1.) 

II. — The Secoj^d Interview Between Moses and 

Pharaoh. 

4. God foretells His ways to Moses. (Ex. G: 28; 7:5.) 
(Note that "I will harden Pharaoh's heart" is here 

probably more a prophecy than a wish.) 

5. The ages of Moses and Aaron. (Ex. 7:6, 7.) 

6. The miracle of the rod. (Verses 8-13.) 

III. — The Plagues. 

7. The river turned to blood (1st plague). Verses 
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14-25. So far Pharaoh disobeys God, but has said 
nothing untrue. 

8. Frogs, Lice and Flies (plagues 2-4). (Ex. 8.) 

Pharaoh adds falsehood to disobedience. His prom- 
ise (Ex. 8:8) was not that of repentance and sor- 
row for sin, but of trying to avoid punishment. 

9. Plagues 5, 6, and 7. (Ex. 9.) 

Note. — ^There were in all 10 plagues. We shall have 
the last two next Sunday. 

Conclusion. — Do you think that by this time Pharaoh 
was convinced of God's power? When he wishes a plague 
stopped what does he ask Moses to do ? (8 : 8 ; 9 : 28) . Why 
then did Pharaoh not obey and stop all this trouble? (He 
had begun sinning and it became harder and harder to 
stop.) Does doing wrong always make it harder to do 
right? What can we do, if we ever start doing wrong? 
Yes, there is'^only one course. First honestly wish not 
merely to escape punishment but to be right again. Sec- 
ond, ask God's forgiveness and help. We can only rise 
again above evil by God's help. Did Pharaoh ask God's 
help to do what God wished ? Pharaoh might have had an 
honorable part in preparing the world for the coming of 
Christ. What then is the only course to take if we once 
start doing wrong and want to do and be right again? 

Putting Into Action, — Right action will be psychologic- 
ally more likely to take place when the occasion arises if 
this lesson is made strong and impressive. Do not belittle 
the guiding principle here taught by forcing action at once. 

If doing pulp map work, scholars may indicate Moses' 
return to Egypt and the river Nile turned red. 
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developed sense of time intervals, its typical significance 
should be left for some future lesson. The truths sug- 
gested in the following lesson will lead later to an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful but profound expression, "Christ 
our Passover." This would now only confuse the child. 

After the third plague, "the children of Israel [in 
Goshen] were exempted from the terrible inflictions by 
which the Egyptians were desolated. No pestilence fell on 
man or beast among them. . . . During the days when 
Pharaoh and his people were crippled and confined by the 
plagues . . . Moses and x4aron were doubtless busy among 
the tribes ; and it was on the occasion of one such interview 
that the ordinance concerning the Passover ... was given. 
. . . We may not err in dating its reception by Moses, and 
its promulgation among the people, at the beginning of the 
month. . . . And if we bear in mind that the Exodus was 
immediately preceded by those three days of darkness dur- 
ing which the Egyptians could not move from their place, 
while to the Hebrews it was light, we shall see in that fact 
an admirably guarded opportunity for the organizing of 
the slave population for their departure." — Taylor, pp. 
95-97. 

Teacher's Aim. — To strengthen the belief that God is 
loving and anxious to save, but that those who would be 
saved must turn to Him and do their part. (See also last 
lesson if it was omitted.) 

Point of Contact. — ^W^hen a boy or girl disobeys, does 
other wrong, and perhaps tells an untruth, is it easy to 
turn and do right again ? Does an added untruth or wrong 
make it harder or easier to do more wrong ? Does it make 
it harder or easier to turn and do right? What are some 
of the wrong or bad ways young people easily run into? 
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2. A strange message from God. (Ex. 11: 1-3.) 
Explain how the Hebrews, as slaves, had little or no 

jewelry. Also explain that the word "borrow" 
should be "ask/^ as in the Revised Version. If any 
idea of borrowing or returning the jewelry existed, 
it ended when the Egyptians were destroyed in the 
Red Sea. 

3. Pharaoh warned of the last and worst plague. (Ex. 

11 : 3&-10.) 

II. — The Passover Instituted. 

4. A lamb to be taken for every household. (Ex. 12: 

1-5.) 

5. Directions for an outward sign of faith and obedience. 

(Verses 6, 7.) 

6. Directions for the Feast. (Verses 8-11.) 

7. What they would be saved from by the outward sign. 

(Verses 12, 13.) 

8. The feast to be repeated as a memorial. (Verses 14- 

20.) 

III. — Moses Instructs the People. 

(May give 9, 10, and 11 in a few words if II. was taken 

in detail.) 

9. Moses gives the directions to the people. (Verses 

21-22.) 

10. Moses explains the reason for and meaning of the 

directions. (Verse 23.) 

11. Moses explains the memorial. (Verses 24-2 7a.) 

12. The people worship and obey. (Verses 27h, 28.) 

IV. — The Event. 

13. The tenth plague. (Verses 29, 30.) 
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The Crossing of the Red Sea 

Teaching Material :— Exodus 13 : 37-51 ; 13 : 17 ; 15 : 21. 
Lesson Passage : — Exodus 14 : 6-31. 

Side Lights. — ^The determination of the route by 
which the Israelites left Egypt, and the settlement of the 
locality at which they crossed the western arm of the Red 
Sea, are among the most diflScult questions in scriptural 
geography .^^ The preponderance of authorities seems to 
be in favor of the following theory. "The other opinion 
is that of those who regard Rameses as the capital of 
Qoshen, and place it at the western extremity of the Wady- 
et-Tumeylat; Succoth they place at a point a little to the 
northwest of the Crocodile Lake, and Etham they locate 
still further to the northeast, at the very edge of the 
wilderness. Then they make the turning an actual retrac- 
ing of their steps for some distance to a point north of the 
Bitter Lakes, whence the route leads southward through 
Serapkum, and along the edge of the Bitter Lakes down to 
Suez, where they suppose the crossing was made. Those 
who adopt this view aflSrm that there is evidence that the 
sea once extended much further north than it does now 
. . . that in the immediate neighborhood of Suez there is 
at present a camel ford which at low-water can be safely 
crossed, and which is broad enough to furnish ample room 
for the passing, within the required limit of time, of a 
multitude that numbered two millions and a half.^^ . . . 
At Suez the Hebrews ^Tiad mountains on their right and 
in front of them, and the sea on their left,** so Pharaoh 
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thought easily to cut off their retreat. — Taylor, pp. 113- 
115. 

For the route see Ex. 12:37; 13:20; 14:2. Also 
Num. 33 : 2-10. "Moses intended to go by the way of the 
wilderness, but when he turned southward by divine com- 
mand, he was shut in by the waters of the Eed Sea, which 
then probably extended farther north to the Bitter Lakes. '^ 
"The crossing took place during the time of an extraordi- 
nary ebb, which was hastened and extended by a continu- 
ous night storm blowing from the east (northeast) against 
the water, and laid bare the whole ford . . . ; after which 
the sea, in its reflux, returned with double the usual po\rer 
of the flood tide, and overwhelmed Pharaoh's army. In 
ordinary times, many a caravan crossed the ford at the 
head of the gulf at low ebb before the Suez Canal was 
built; and Napoleon, deceived by the tidal wave, in 1799 
. . . nearly met the fate of Pharaoh. . . . The tide at 
Suez, which I watched from the top of the Suez Hotel, is 
very strong and rapid, especially under the action of the 
northeast wind. This wind often prevails there and acts 
powerfully on the ebb tide, driving out the waters from the 
small arm of the sea which runs up by Suez." — Schaff, 
pp. 152-157. 

"The process, definitely stated in the Scripture narra- 
tive, by which the sea was divided and reunited, clearly 
asserts that the effect was wrought by a natural agency, 
though preternaturally applied. . . . Since the Hebrews 
had special names for only the four quarters of the com- 
pass, this term [east wind] may properly be understood 
of a northeast wind. . . That the wind afterward changed 
to a different quarter for the destruction of the Eg3rptians, 
though not asserted, is perhaps implied in the statement, 
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that in the morning the Israelites 'saw the Egyptians dead 
upon the sea shore' — that is, naturally, on the eastern 
shore, on which they themselves were, whither they would 
not have been driven by an east wind/' — ^Bartlett. 

Teacher's Aim, — To increase trust in God — showing 
that although God may not answer prayer in just the way 
we expect, yet if we seek to follow Him, He is faithful and 
powerful to save, and His ways are better than ours. 

Point of Contact, — Did you ever go on a trip with your 
father or mother, perhaps away to some country place for 
the summer ? How much of the way could you have taken 
yourself? When you came to a car, and your father said 
to get in, did you say, "first let me see if you have money 
to pay, or if you know where the train is going"? On 
how long a trip would you trust your father or mother to 
take you ? 

On what journey is our heavenly Father taking each 
one of us ? ( May refer to Pilgrim's Progress, and if schol- 
ars are old enough encourage them to read it.) If we are 
sure that it is God's wish for us to go any especial way, 
can we trust Him to bring us through? 

N"ow God wanted to lead the Children of Israel from 
Egypt to a beautiful "Land of Promise," as it was called, 
and we shall see how far they trusted Him and how far 
He was able to protect and guide them. 

Lesson Setting. — Why did the Children of Israel espe- 
cially want to leave Egypt? What land had been prom- 
ised to Abraham and his descendants? Whom did God 
call to lead the Hebrews? Where was Moses when God 
called him for this purpose? What especial training for 
this work had Moses had ? Who was to help or speak for 
Moses? What did Moses and Aaron ask of Pharaoh? 
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10. The Hebrews cross the Eed Sea. (Verse 22.) 

Note that this place was probably in ordinary times 
something of a ford. 

IV. — GoD^s Opposition is Fatal. 

11. God fights against the Egyptians. (Verses 23-25.) 

12. The fate of Pharaoh's army. (Verses 26-28.) 

V. — The Morning After the Escape. 

13. How the Children of Israel felt in the morning. 

(Verses 29-31.) 

14. (May omit.) Moses' song. (Ex. 15:1-21.) 
Conclusion, — Suppose some frightened people, being 

sure that the Hebrews were caught, had left the ranks and 
had tried to hide. What do you suppose would have be- 
come of them after all the others had crossed the Red Sea ? 

On what journey are we starting out? Are we most 
safe if we try to hide from trouble, or if we try simply to 
follow where God leads? Can God still make all things, 
even the tides and winds of life, work for our good? 

Putting Into Action. — Sand or pulp map work. 
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the moment when they were most needed. The Egyptians 
had a way of preserving wild fowl by drying them in the 
sun; and even at this day, in Lower Egypt, quails, after 
having been skinned, are buried for a short time in the hot 
sand, by which means they are kept from putrefaction. It 
is likely, therefore, that . . . the tribes were enabled to 
store some of this abundant supply for future use. At a 
later date, we know that when a similar provision of quails 
was made for them, ^They spread them all abroad for them- 
selves around the camp' (Num. 11 : 34).'' — Taylor, p. 134. 

Teacher's Aim, — To teach that God both supplies the 
food that we gather and get, and also has rules which we 
must keep if we are to receive the best good from the food, 
or God's blessing upon it. 

Incidentally to teach such rules as — 

1. To eat simply, and so far as practicable at regular 

times. 

2. To eat slowly and in a way to enjoy it reasonably. 

3. Not to buy, or keep stores open to supply, food on 

Sunday. 

Point of Contact, — At what time of day do you have 
breakfast on Sundays? On other days? Why this dif- 
ference? (Do not have to be out so early on Sundays, etc.) 
How long do you take for breakfast? Do you know any 
reason for not hurrying while eating? (May leave answers 
undecided till conclusion.) 

What kind of things do you like to eat? (Encourage 
distinctions between simple, nutritious foods, and fussy, 
stimulating, indigestible foods. Note that pure sugar, 
except in hot weather, is not unhealthy.) Why should we 
have more or less on Sunday? (More if all the family, 
especially father and mother, are home then and not on 
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other days; also if we have more time for conversation at 
the table, etc. Less of things that cause much Sunday 
work, etc.) (May discuss the importance of drinking pure 
water. Water is necessary for health.) 

The Bible in many places tries to show us how God 
wants us to think of food. To-day we have one of these 
passages. 

Lesson Setting, — ^What do you think the Children of 
Israel had to eat when in Egypt? (See Ex. 16:3.) In 
what condition were they as to prosperity and freedom.^ 
(Ex. 1 and 5.) Did they want to be free from Pharaoh's 
bondage? (Ex. 2 : 23-25.) Whom did God call to deliver 
them? How did God make Pharaoh let them go? What 
feast was started on the night the Hebrews left Egypt? 
What happened in every Egyptian household that night? 
Why did the Hebrews not go out of Egypt on the dry 
land north of the Red Sea? (Ex. 13:17.) Why were 
they especially frightened when they saw Pharaoh's army 
behind? (Because shut in in front and on the sides by 
mountains and the sea.) How did God keep the two armies 
apart? Of what did God make use to let the Hebrews 
escape? What became of the Eg3rptians? How did the 
Hebrews feel in the morning? Where were they then? 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — ^Water Supplied. 

1. Bitter water. (Ex. 15: 22-24.) 

2. God wishes the Hebrews to have good water. (Verses 

25-27.) 

II. — Food Supplied. 

3. Murmuring for food. (Ex. 16: 1-3.) 
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4. Simple food is to be given in abundance and with pro- 

vision for the seventh day. (Verses 4-8.) 

5. The food given. (Verses 9, 10, 13-15, 31.) 

6. Its abundance and the mode of gathering it. (16-18.) 

III.— God Has Laws Eegabding the Food He Supplies. 

7. Its quickness to spoil. (Verses 19-21.) 

8. The seventh day provision. (Versus 22-26.) 

9. Disobedience and obedience. (Verses 27-30.) 

10. The keeping of a pot of Manna, and the number of 
years it was given. (Verses 32-36.) 

Conclusion, — From tliese incidents would you think 
that God wants us to have plenty to eat, or not? What 
kind of things? (Simple but good tasting.) At irregular 
or at regular times? Does God want us to enjoy eating, 
or eat in a hurry? Other things God has told us show 
more than this that one of God's laws of health and hap- 
piness is to eat slowly and cheerfully. 

What does God want us to do about Sunday eating? 
Eat enough, or not? Is there any Church reason for not 
fasting on Sunday? Yes, every Sunday is a little Easter. 
What is Easter? What day of the week did the Hebrews, 
or Jews, keep for their Sabbath? Why did Christians 
change to the first day of the week? (Because Christ 
rose from the dead on the first day of the week, and Chris- 
tians wanted their holy day to be partly in memory of 
that.) So we never fast on Sundays, but always try to be 
happy. 

But how about going to stores on Sunday, or buying or 
working to gather food on Sunday? What diflference will 
it make whether we keep these rules or not? (We will be 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



The Giving of the Law 

Teaching Material :— Exodus 18:1; 20 : 21 ; 21 : 1-20 ; 
32 : 1-34 ; 34 : 1-9, 28. 

Lesson Passage :— Exodus 19 : 1-6, 16-20 ; 20 : 1-21. 

Side Lights, — For Mount Sinai see Side Lights for 
Lesson XXVIII. "On a people accustomed from their in- 
fancy to the flat, sandy, and unbroken level of Lower 
Egypt, the first sight of these thunder-riven peaks, point- 
ing in silence to the sky, must have produced the most 
marked effect. The majesty of the external scenery pre- 
pared them for the revelation to them of the majesty of 
Jehovah.^^ — Taylor, p. 185. 

"This going of Mbses into the mountain need not be 
interpreted in a spirit of hard and bald literalism. He was 
prcmipted by that same profound movement of the spirit 
which we read of in our Lord's life — ^Driven of the Spirit 
into the wilderness.' We know that to this man God had 
spoken as unto few others. He had all the spiritual depth, 
the nobleness of faith, the clearness of vision, the intensity 
of human sympathy, which made him able to respond to 
divine impulses. God is near to every man. ... But we 
must remember that just as Jesus could not do His works 
and speak His purest truth among those who repulsed and 
disliked Him, so God cannot. . . . Moses heard a voice 
many a man then in the plain could not hear. And hear- 
ing this voice, he climbed the stem, lonely mountain all 
alone, to listen to what the voice should say.'' — Commis- 
sion Notes on Hist, of 0. T. Times. 
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on their behalf. Never, surely, was there a more tender 
appeal."— Taylor, pp. 216-220. 

Teacher's Aim, — To show how a great person does the 
greatest work, which is by going alone with God, either 
for the work itself, or in preparation for the work if the 
work must be done among or with other people. 

Point of Contact, — Do you have any lessons to study 
at home? (At least you have Sunday School lessons to 
study at home.) Do you study alone, or with some other 
boy or girl? The more difficult the lesson is, the more 
important it is to study which way^ alone, or with others? 
(Leave answer as undecided as the scholars do.) Which 
way do you do best, or get most from the lesson ? Do you 
know which way the boys and girls do who stand highest 
in school? (Alone, usually; but leave answer uncertain 
till the conclusion if the scholars are not sure.) 

To-day we have the story of how a great man, one of 
the greatest who ever lived, did his greatest work. 

Lesson Setting, — Of what great man have we been 
studying? In what land was Moses born? Of what peo- 
ple? By whom was he educated? Why did he flee from 
Egypt when a man ? To \diat land did he go ? What was 
his occupation there? By what mountain did he see a 
'strange sight? What did God tell him to do? Did Pha- 
raoh want to let the Hebrews go? What at last made 
Pharaoh let the Children of Israel go? What sea was 
made dry at the upper end to let the Hebrews pass over it? 
What happened to Pharaoh's army that night? 

Did the Hebrews have good water after they crossed 
the Eed Sea? Did God want them to have good water? 
What was done? Did they have enough to eat? For what 
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III. — The Laws- Eesulting from Moses' Communion 

WITH God. 

9. The ten commandments given. (Ex. 20 : 1-21.) 

10. Other laws made. (Ex. 22: 1-4, 14, 15, 21, etc. Ex. 

25:1-9, etc.) 
Notice Moses' preparation for law-making as a stu- 
dent in the court of Egypt. 

IV. — ^The New Tables of Stone. 

11. (May omit this and 12.) The first two tables of 

stone. (Ex. 31:18.) 
Tell scholars that some people think God wrote these 
with a physical finger; but more people now take 
the expression "written with the finger of God" as 
we now say a great work shows the very hand of 
God upon it. 

12. Why these first stones were broken. (Ex. 32: 1-20.) 

13. The new tables. (Ex. 34:1-9.) 

14. The length of Moses' stay on Mt. Sinai. (Ex. 34: 28.) 

Conclusion. — How long have these laws lasted? When 
are the ten commandments read in church? (Teacher 
help. See Communion Service. Also explain that the dif- 
ference of wording in the Bible and the Prayer Book is 
because the Old Testament was written in Hebrew, and 
different people made the two translations into English.) 
Could Moses have made such good laws, at so early an age 
of the world's history, without help? Whose help did 
Moses have? These laws are so wonderful that we feel 
God, rather than Moses, made them. God worked through 
Moses. 

What effect do you think other people around talking 
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♦SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTER 0. 

The Tabernacle in the Wilderness 

(This Chapter may he omitted if fewer Lessons he desired,) 

Teaching Material :— Exodus 25 : 10-22 ; 33 : 7-11 ; 36 : 

2-7; 40:17-38. 
Lesson Passage :— Exodus 33: 7-11; 40: 17-38. 

Side Lights, — The following are the outline facts in 
the description of the Tabernacle : First there was a large, 
fenced-in court. In this, a little back of the center, was a 
tent-like building three times as long as it was wide. In- 
side this building were two rooms. The first was twice 
as long as it was wide and was called the Holy Place. The 
second was just as long as it was wide and was called the 
Holy of Holies. The two rooms were separated by a cur- 
tain or veil. In the second room, or Holy of Holies, was 
placed the ark and the ntercy-seat. 

These few facts also underlie the elaborate descriptions 
of the Temple. " . . There was no roof; but the absence 
of that was made up for by a series of coverings, which 
were thrown over the whole, so as to make a flat surface; 
though some are of opinion that they were suspended on 
a ridge-pole, like the canvas of an ordinary tent. The 
innermost curtain was of fine linen or cotton; the second 
was of goats' hair, which was the ordinary tent-fabric of 
the time; the third was of rams' skins dyed red; and the 
fourth was of skins of the tachash, an animal which has 
not yet been identified, but which is thought by some to 
have been a kind of fish — probably the seal — and by others 
to have been a species of deer." — Taylok, p. 237. 
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Teacher may tell the following story from the boyhood 
of Alexander II. of Eussia: "In 1828 Alexander (age 10) 
experienced his first lengthy separation from his parents. 
Nicholas (his father) took command of the army, which 
was to enter upon a campaign against Turkey; and Alex- 
andra, his wife, so as to be as near her husband as possible, 
went to Odessa. This separation from his mother made a 
profound impression on the sensitive boy. He followed her 
departing carriage with his gaze, from the balcony of the 
Palace at Tzarskoye Selo, until it was out of sight, when 
his first impulse was to go to church, where he remained 
for a considerable time in prayer. In the afternoon he 
made up a bunch of flowers to send to ^Mamma'; and he 
was miserable all day. In his diary he wrote : ^2 7th April. 
A memorable day for me ; my dear mamma and Mary went 
to Odessa. I wept a great deal.'. He took the greatest 
interest in the war. . . ." — Hodgetts, The Court of Rus- 
sia in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. 2, p. 15. Why did 
young Alexander want to go to church then ? 

We have to-day the account of the first church, or sub- 
stitute for a church, described in the Bible. 

Lesson Setting. — In what land were the Hebrews after 
they left Egypt ? Who led them ? What did they have for 
houses? (Tents.) Where were they going? By what 
mountain did they stop? Who suggested to Moses that 
something new was needed ? What had Jethro seen ? To 
what place did Moses withdraw for this great work of mak- 
ing the laws for the Hebrew nation? Whose help did 
Moses seek? How long was Moses on Sinai for this pur- 
pose? (What happened in the camp below while Moses 
was on the mountain ? What became of the first two tables 
of stone ?) What were some of the laws given at this time ? 
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Conclusion. — So in what was the tabernacle, or is a 
church now, like Mt. Sinai? (It is a place where God 
especially meets with His people.) Why then should we 
not talk in church ? Could you take your troubles to God 
more or less easily in church if the person near you was 
whispering? Can the people near you take their troubles 
and plans to God more or less easily if you whisper ? 

What in our churches takes the place of the ark and 
mercy-seat? When do people meet with God at the altar 
or Communion table, even more closely than ordinarily in 
church? (At the Holy Communion.) Becite or read 
Hymn 481. Ask what the scholars think it means. 

Putting Into Action, — Making plan or putting up 
model of tabernacle. Also increase of reverence and right 
use of church services. 
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SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTER P. 



The Rash Act of Nadab and Abihu 

(This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons be desired,) 
Teaching Material : — Exodus 39 : 1-31 ; Leviticus 10 : 

1-11. 
Lesson Passage: — Leviticus 10: 1-11. 

Side Lights, — "The high priest's sacred garments, be^ 
sides the drawers, linen tunic [or coat, Ex. 39:27], and 
girdle of other priests, were four in number, the robe of 
the ephod, the ephod, with its ^curious girdle' . . . ; the 
breast-plate, , , , and the mitre. , . ." — Dict. of the 
Holy Bible, Am. Tract Soc, High Priest, 

The ephod "was worn above the tunic [or coat] and the 
robe, was without sleeves, and open below the arms on 
each side, consisting of two pieces, one of which covered 
the front of the body and the other the back, joined to- 
gether on the shoulders by golden buckles set with gems, 
and reaching down to the middle of the thigh." — Dict. of 
THE Holy Bible — Ephod, 

The robe of the ephod "was of inferior material to the 
ephod itself, being all of blue (Ex. 28: 31), which implied 
its being only of Voven work.' ... It was worn imme- 
diately under the ephod, and was longer than it." It ^^ad 
no sleeves, but only slits in the sides for the arms to come 
through." "It seems likely . . .. that the sleeves of the 
tunic, of white diaper linen, were the only parts of it which 
were visible, in the case of the high priest, when he wore 
the blue robe over it." — Smith's B. D., High Priest, 

Their [Nadab and Abihu's] offence was kindling the 
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incense in their censers with ^strange' fire, i.e., not taken 
from that which burned perpetually (Lev. 6: 13) on the 
altar." — Smith's B. D., Nadab. 

Teacher s Aim — To show God's pleasure in reverence 
for the holy and His displeasure in irreverence, whether 
of word or deed. ' 

Note. — Some make this a temperance lesson by con- 
sidering that if "the law forbidding the priests to drink 
wine when they went into the tabernacle was enacted in 
immediate connection with the death and burial of these 
two newly-consecrated priests/' it would lead "to the infer- 
ence that they were under the influence of strong drink 
when they thus foolhardily intruded into the holy place." 
*T do not mean to say that they were so inebriated as to be 
unconscious of what they were doing, but probably they 
were so excited as to be reckless, and, thus viewed, their 
case is an illustration of the fact that much evil may be 
done by those who, though they have been taking wine, are 
yet a good way from being what would be called intoxi- 
cated."— Taylor, p. 276. 

Point of Contact. — Sometimes I hear and see things 
in Sunday School that do not seem reverent, or in keeping 
with the place. Do not mention names, but tell me some 
things that you sometimes see or hear that you think irrev- 
erent. Do you ever hear boys (or girls) irreverent out of 
Sunday School? In what way? (Profane language, espe- 
cially. May expand.) 

Some boys and girls are decidedly reverent. I believe 
most are naturally. This does not mean long-faced, for 
God wants us to be happy on His day and in His house. 
Nor does it mean that very small children can be expected 
to know what we mean by reverence. At what age do you 
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LESSON STOEY. 

I. — Holy Garments for the Priests. (May Omit.) 

1. Aaron's holy garments. (Ex. 31:1-7.) 

Whose brother was Aaron? Explain that Aaron was 
to be the ^Tiigh priest." 

2. The breast-plate. (Verses 8-21.) 

3. The robe of the ephod. (Verses 22-26.) 

4. The mitre and crown. (Versus 27-31.) 

Make scholars feel how beautiful all this was to the 
Hebrews. Quote Ex. 28 : 2. 

5. Aaron and his sons anointed. (Ex. 40 : 12-16.) 

II. — An Irreverent Act. 

6. Nadab and Abihu (Aaron's sons) act profanely. 

(Levit. 10:1.) 

7. God's judgment. (Verses 2, 3.) 

8. The brothers take Nadab and Abihu's bodies away. 

(Verses 4, 5.) 

9. Mourning forbidden. (Verses 6, 7.) 

10. God directs additional care in holy matters. (Verses 
8-11.) 

Conclusion, — ^Would' God punish irreverent people to- 
day in the same way He punished Nadab and Abihu? 
(No, because we do not need that to teach us how wrong 
irreverence is.) Would God be as much displeased with 
irreverence ? Does God like the beautiful in His churches ? 
How should we then dress in church? (Well, especially 
cleanly, because God is pleased with the clean and the 
tasteful; but not showily, because it distracts people's 
thoughts and leads to irreverence.) Add discussion of 
other church matters, as positions in church, great care in 
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the use of God's names and the names for Christ, care of 
God's Book and of all the church books and property, or 
whatever the class seems most to need. 

If the temperance idea was introduced, ask what may 
have caused Nadab and Abihu's irreverent rashness? Show- 
that wine, by exciting a person, leads to many siijs, even 
before a state of intoxication is reached. It makes one 
lose self-control, and we know how important it is to have 
great self-control. Also the misuse of our minds or bodies 
is sin. Stimulate the desire to have the best use of our 
minds and bodies, not only in church but at all times, for 
all our lives should be for God. 

Putting Into Action. — The carrying out of these ideas 
of reverence. 
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The l^eport of the Spies 

Teaching Material : — Numbers 12 : 16 ; 14 : 38. 
Lesson Passage : — Numbers 13 : 16-33 ; 14 : 26-38. 

Side Lights,— Kaiesti Barnea. [Num. 13 : 26.] "This 
important site has been definitely located, after many years 
of uncertainty and controversy, at Ain Gadis, or, as it is 
sometimes written, Ain Quadis. The name in either form 
is the equivalent of the Hebrew word Kadesh. The wady 
at the head of which Ain Gadis is situated, expands into a 
fertile plain about ten miles long by six broad.^' — Stewart. 
The Land of Israel, p. 244. (For more about Kadesh see 
Chapter XXXVII.) 

"Hebron [Num. 13:22] is one of the most ancient 
cities in the world still existing." "It is picturesquely 
situated in a narrow valley, surrounded by rocky hills. 
This, in all probability, is that Valley of Eschol,^ whence 
the Jewish spies got the great bunch of grapes (Num. 13: 
23). Its sides are still clothed with luxuriant vineyards, 
and its grapes are considered the finest in southern Pales- 
tine. Groves of gray olives, and some other fruit trees, give 
variety to the scene. The valley runs from north to south." 
"SariA died at Hebron; and Abraham then bought from 
Ephron the Hittite the field and cave of Machpelah, to serve 
as a family tomb (Gen. 23 : 2-20). The cave is still there; 
and the massive walls of the Haram or mosque, within 
which it lies, form the most remarkable object in the whole 
city." — Smith's B. D., Hebron. 

Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were all buried there. 
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Teacher's Aifn, — To help scholars to feel that there is 
no sin without temptation; that the influence of others is 
no excuse for sin, it being only a form of temptation. 

Point of Contact, — ^Do you ever play "Follow my lead- 
er"? What kind of things does the leader do? Does he 
(or she) ever do silly things? What do you do when the 
things are too silly? This is just play and we all under- 
stand it; but did you ever see boys (or girls) follow one 
or two particular boys (or girls) because they were a little 
older, or brighter, or more inclined to lead than the others ? 
What were these leaders like? What kind of things did 
they lead you, or the others, to do? If he (she or they) 
should lead in a silly or wrong way, what would you do? 
If you did wrong under such leadership, would the fact 
that you were influenced by such a leader be any excuse? 
(No, not if you knew better.) 

What makes a person ever do wrong? (Lead to answer 
that it is ignorance or some temptation such as laziness or 
the example of others.) Then is such example or leading 
any excuse for sin? (No, or all sin would have an excuse.) 

We shall see to-day how the Children of Israel sinned 
because of the influence of a few, and how God treated them 
because of the sin. 

Lesson Setting. — Of what people are we studying? By 
what other names are they known? (Hebrews, Jews, Chil- 
dren of Israel.) In what condition had they been the last 
part of the time they were in Egypt ? Who led them out of 
Egypt ? To what land was Moses leading them ? By what 
mountain did they stop? For what purpose? By what 
other name is this mountain known? In what land is it? 
For what building were the directions given from this 
mountain? Into what two parts was it divided? What 
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was in each? What was just outside in front of the taber- 
nacle? (Who was to be the high priest? Name and de- 
scribe some of his garments. How many sons had Aaron ? 
Which two were profane in the temple service ? What did 
they do? What were the consequences?) 

Now the people left Sinai and journeyed till they came 
quite near to the promised land. 

LESSON STORY. 

I. — Twelve Men Given the Opportunity fob Good or 

Bad Influence. 

1. Coming near Canaan. (Num. 12: 16.) 

2. Twelve men chosen to act as spies. (Num. 13:1-16.) 

3. What they were to observe. (Verses 17-20.) 

4. The forty days of spying. (Verses 21-25.) 

II. — Ten Influence for Bad and People Yield. 

5. The discouraging report. (Verses 26-33.) 

Note the attitude of Caleb, verse 30. Also God's im- 
plied promise in verse 2. 

6. The people influenced by the disloyal spies. (Num. 

14:1-4.) 
What had these people been in Egypt? Would this 
make them more or less likely to be afraid as sol- 
diers, than if they had been free people ? 

7. Unsuccessful efforts for right influence. (Verses 5- 

10a.) 

III. — The Serious Consequences or Punishment. 

8. Moses pleads with God. (Verses 10&-19.) 

9. God^s merciful punishment of the people (Verses 20- 

35.) 
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Explain how the children of these people, not having 
been slaves, would be less afraid and better able to 
fight. It was merciful in God not to make these 
timid people fight if they had so little faith. 
10. The fate of the spies. (Verses 36-38.) 

Conclusion, — What was the wrong that the people did ? 
(To refuse to trust and obey God in the matter of conquer- 
ing Canaan.) Who tempted them to this wrong? Why 
would they easily yield to this? (Think what these people 
had been in Egypt.) Was the fact of the naturalness of the 
temptation an excuse for the wrong? Would anybody do 
wrong if there was no temptation ? No, yielding to tempta- 
tion is the only way people sin. 

Wliat was the punishment for this wrong? Then did 
God ignore or disregard the fact of the naturalness of the 
temptation? What in the punishment shows consideration 
for the nature of the temptation? (Not requiring these 
same timid ex-slaves to face the enemy, but letting a new- 
generation, accustomed to hardships, face the foe.) What 
shows that God considered the wrong serious as wrong or 
sin? .(Giving the people forty years of hardship instead 
of the beautiful land they sought.) 

Putting Into Action, — Map work. Also, if desirable, 
practice in not yielding to temptation to be disturbing or 
irreverent during the closing exercises. 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Q. 

Troubles in the Wilderness 

{This Chapter may he omitted if fewer Lessons be desired,) 

Teachi;^g Material : — Numbers 20 : 1 ; 21:9; Psalm 
107:4-6. 

Lesson Passage : — Numbers 20 : 2-13 ; 21 : 1-9. 

Side Lights. — "In the quotation which follows, Dr. 
Trumbull gives his first impression of Ain Quadis [Kadesh; 
Num. 20] and its surroundings. It was a marvellous sight ! 
Out of the barren and desolate stretch of the burning 
desert-waste, we had come with magical suddenness into 
an oasis of verdure and beauty. . . . Fig trees laden with 
fruit . . . were along the shelter of the southern hillside. 
Shrubs and flowers showed themselves in variety and pro- 
fusion. . . . 

"Standing out from the earth-covered limestone hills at 
the northeastern sweep of this picturesque recess, was to be 
seen the ^large single mass, or small hill of solid rock^ which 
Eowlands looked at as the cliff (Sel'a) smitten by Moses, 
to cause it to ^give forth its water,^ when its flowing stream 
had been exhausted. From underneath the rugged spur 
. . . issued the now abundant stream.'^ — Stewart, p. 245. 

Thirty-eight years had elapsed between the incidents of 
the last lesson and those of this. 

"The sin of Moses is not to be gauged simply by the 
facts that he smote the rock instead of speaking to it, and 
that he scolded the people for their murmurings, and 
seemed to indicate that the miracle was as much his as 
God's. . . . For eight and thirty years he had been looking 
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forward to the time when he and the people should enter 
the land of the covenant ; and now, after all that has hap- 
pened, they manifest the same old mutinous spirit as their 
fathers had shown, and he sees nothing before them but a 
prolongation of the ban which had kept them so long in the 
wilderness. . . . God^s covenant is forgotten in tiie pres- 
ence of the people's disaffection; and even as he lifts his 
rod to strike the rock, he is thinking less of Jehovah than 
of them, and saying within himself, ^If this is to be their 
spirit, then we may as well give up the hope of Canaan/ 
Thus the sight of their discontentment affects him as the 
sight of the Anakim affected the majority of the spies; 
it makes him doubt the possibility of their ever acquiring 
possession of the goodly land; . . . and, therefore, having 
become a partaker in their sin, he is a partaker also in their 
punishment." — Taylor, p. 361. 

Teachers Aim. — To show God's merciful provision for 
those who fall into ways of sin. In other words to teach 
something of salvation through Christ. 

Point of Contact. — ^Did you ever get a splinter in your 
finger? How did you get it out? Did you ever have so 
bad a one that you could not take it out yourself? What 
did you do? (or what would you do under such circum- 
stances?) If you did not have it taken out, what might 
happen? (It might cause a sore finger. It might even, 
if it were bad enough, make you lose the use of your finger.) 
Then is it important to be healed from even so small a 
thing? 

Suppose you get a moral splinter, or something bad 
inside, from starting some bad habit or thought; how can 
you get it out ? Who can help ? ( Father or mother. Who 
has given us them?) When older, or away from father 
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and mother, who will take our moral splinters out? (Yes, 
God, though He may use father, mother, or other people 
through whom to speak to us.) Do you know what God 
would tell us to do under such circumstances ? It is what 
God wants us to do even before we have a moral splinter, 
in order to keep pure and good, but it will heal us if we 
are morally ill. Yes, look to Christ — His life upon earth 
and His death upon the cross. 

To-day we have a story of what the Hebrews, who lived 
long before Christ lived on earth, were told to do. It was 
to make us see how Christ will heal us. 

Lesson Setting. — How long were the Children of Israel 
in the wilderness? Why so long? What two men were to 
enter Canaan ? Why ? What kind of a life did the people 
lead in the wilderness? What did they have to eat? In 
what did they live for houses? What did they have for a 
church ? 

I. — Murmuring. 

1. The death of Moses' sister. (Num. 20: 1.) 

2. The people murmur for water. (Verses 2-5.) 

Note the sin of murmuring when God had so repeat- 
edly provided under such circumstances. What 
should they have done? 

II. — God's Mercy. 

3. Moses and Aaron go to God. (Verse 6.) 

4. God's answer. (Verses 7, 8.) 

5. Water given. (Verses 9-11.) 

6. Moses and Aaron blamed for lack of faith. (Verses 

12, 13. (Be careful not to let the children dwell 
on this, as they wdll feel the punishment to be out 
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of proportion to the sin. The explanations are be- 
yond the child of 8 or 9.) 

III. — Other Events on the Journey. 

7. (May omit.) The Edomites refuse passage. (Verses 

14-21.) 

8. (May omit.) The death of Aaron. (Verses 22-29.) 

9. Conflict with the Canaanites. (Num. 21: 1-3.) 

IV. — Murmuring Again. 

10. Murmuring again. (Num. 21:4, 5.) 

11. Punishment to make the people turn to God. (Verse 

6.) 

V. — God's Mercy Again. 

12. Eepentance. (Verse 7.) 

13. The means of being healed. (Verse 8.) 

14. Salvation. (Verse 9 and S. P. 3 : 14, 15.) 

Conclusion, — (May omit if the above has been impres- 
sive.) Into what sinful way had the Hebrews fallen? 
(Murmuring instead of going to God with faith.) By 
what punishment did God make them see their sin? How 
were they to be healed from the results of their sin? How 
are we to be healed from sin and its results? Have schol- 
ars learn S. P. 3 : 14, 15 or 14-16. 

Putting Into Action. — Be careful not to kill spiritual 
response by formal ^^action'' after such a lesson. Map 
work may be used. 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER R. 

Balaam and King Balak's offer 

{This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons be desired,) 

Teaching Material : — Numbers 21 : 21 ; 22 : 38 ; 31: 

8, 16. 
Lesson Passage : — Numbers 22 : 21-38. 

Side Lights. — ^Before reaching Canaan, or even Pisgah. 
the Hebrews had to encounter two very formidable ene- 
mies. "The first was the army of the Amorites, under 
Sihon, their king, who, not content with refusing to per- 
mit them to pass through his territories, came out and at- 
tacked them. . . . The result was a signal victory for the 
Hebrews, who took all his territory." Then "Moses and 
the people approached the kingdom of Bashan, whose mon- 
arch, apparently without provocation . . . came forth to 
iight against them at Edrei. He, too, was defeated and 
slain." 

"After the conquest of the Amorites, the Hebrews 
found a camping-ground in ^the plains of Moab,' a strip of 
land about four miles in width, on the eastern bank of the 
Jordan. . . . Originally, this territory belonged to the 
Moabites, but it had been taken from them by the Amor- 
ites; and thus it had come into the possession of the 
Israelites when they subdued Sihon. . . . Their unex- 
pected acquisition of the country of the Amorites req.uired 
that they should take some measures for its protection. 
. . . During this delay they were exposed to a new dan- 
ger. ... 

"The destruction of the Amorites . . . filled the hearts 
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of the Moabites with dismay. . . . Accordingly, after the 
manner of the heathen of that age, they resolved, if pos- 
sible, to steal from them the protection of their God by 
putting them under his ban, or curse. With this object in 
view, Balak sent messengers ... to invite Balaam (a 
famous soothsayer who resided there, to come to Moab 
and pronounce a malediction over the hosts of Israel.^^ — 
Tayloe, pp. 377, 378, 388, 389. 

Teacher's Aim, — To help scholars to listen to God's 
voice and speak what God wishes, especially in times of 
importance when they might be distracted by excitement or 
other interests. 

Point of Oontact.-^Do you have examinations in 
school ? When ? What depends upon them ? Do you feel 
excited at the time? When do you feel most excited in 
connection with examinations? Who is with us at such 
times, as always ? Does such excitement and interest make 
us more or less easily hear God's voice? On what other 
occasions do we feel excited? (Going on a trip, especially 
visiting; going on important errands, etc. Have scholars 
recall such occasions.) Who alone can guide and keep us 
at such times? Is it hard or easy to forget God and His 
wishes in our excitement at such times? 

We shall see to-day how God helped a man named 
Balaam to remember Him under such excitement. 

Lesson Setting. — How long did the Children of Israel 
have to wander in the wilderness? Why did they have to 
wander so long? With what did God feed them? What 
provision was made for the seventh day? How did they 
act when they did not find good water? Was God angry? 
What did God do for them? After this did they cease to 
murmur when they did not find what they wanted? How 
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did God make them turn to Him? How did God heal 
those who really repented? Of what is the brazen serpent 
a symbol? 

LESSON STORY. 

I. — King Balak's Fear of the Hebrews. 

1. The Children of Israel defeat the Amorites and the 

king of Bashan. 
May begin as follows : Now as the Children of Israel, 
or Hebrews, finally drew near the Promised Land 
they came to lands owned by some heathen tribes. 
The Amorites were one of these tribes. Then tell 
or read Num. 21 : 21-25 and 31-35. 

2. Balak king of Moab is afraid. (Num. 22: 1-3.) 

11. — Balak's Call to Balaam for Aid Against the 

Hebrews. 

3. His plan for prevailing against the Hebrews. (Num. 

4-6.) 

4. Balaam regards God's command rather than Balak^s. 

(Verses M4.) 

5. Balak offers Balaam great rewards. (Verses 15-17.) 

6. God permits Balaam to go if he will be careful to 

listen to God. (Verses 18-20.) 

III. — Excited Bal-\am is Not Easily Eeminded of God. 

7. Balaam starts out. (Verse 21.) 

8. God's efforts to keep excited Balaam conscious of Him- 

self. (Verses 22-23.) 
Tell in full detail. 

9. Conversation with the ass. (Verses 28-30.) 
(Teacher may explain that this is a story descriptive 

of Balaam's mental conversation, or thought by 
some to be such.) 
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IV. — ^Balaam Strengthened to Keep Mindful of God. 

10. 6od^8 rebuke for Balaam^s immindfulness of Him. 

(Verses 31-33.) 

11. Balaam humbly receives God's reminder. (Verses 

34, 35.) 

12. Balaam before Balak. (Verses 36-38.) 

Conclusion, — ^With what two interests was Balaam nat- 
urally concerned? (The interest of God's people or the 
right, and the interest of the great rewards offered to him 
by Balak.) What did he hope? (That both might be 
made possible.) When once allowed to go with Balak's 
men, which interest naturally most absorbed him? What 
might be the consequences of this to God's people? "What 
to Balaam if he yielded to temptation? What should 
Balaam have tried to do? (Keep conscious of God's pres- 
ence and wanting God's guidance.) Do you suppose he 
wanted to? What had he done both nights when Balak's 
men came to him? Why was God displeased, or "angry" 
as the Bible puts it? (Because Balaam did not keep 
himself conscious of God.) What was God's method of 
impressing Balaam with the importance of keeping ready 
to hear God? Was it kind or unkind? Did God make 
Balaam go back ? How did Balaam act in response to this 
rebuke? 

Of what should we then think when something unusual 
happens while we are excited about some examination, or 
trip, or other thing ? What may God be trying to do ? How 
can we help to keep conscious of God? (By prayer at the 
beginning of the day, and before such events, or before all 
important acts. Also by the habit of thinking of God.) 

Putting Into Action. — ^Where is God now as we talk of 
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this ? Yes, He is here in the room with us. We can at all 
times and in all places say what kind of a quiet prayer? 
(Heavenly Father be with us, help and guide us.) Will 
God answer such a prayer? Surely, for it is what God 
most wants us to wish. (The teacher can do nothing more 
important than to make the scholars experience the con- 
sciousness of God's presence. This is the spiritual action 
which should result from such a lesson.) 
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How God Honored Moses 

Teaching Material : — Deuteronomy 34 : 1-12 ; S. Luke 
9 : 28-36 ; Revelation 15 : 1-4. 

Lesson Passage : — Deuteronomy 34 : 1-12. 

Side Lights. — "His [Moses'] death was in keeping with 
the majesty of his life. . . . Withdrawing from the 
camp, perhaps in a quiet and undemonstrative manner, he 
took his way alone up the range of Abarim and the Pisgah 
summit. . . . Who may attempt to describe his feel- 
ings as he gazed out upon the land. . . . As he gazed 
upon it, the words fell upon his ears, ^This is the land 
which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
saying, I will give it unto thy seed : I have caused thee to 
see it with thine eyes'; and then, not in sternness, nor in 
anger, but in utmost love, like a mother lifting her boy 
into her arms, the Lord added, ^but thou shalt not go over 
thither^; and in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the soul of Moses had passed within the veil, and was at 
home with God." "He died ^by the word of the Lord,^ 
or, as the word literally is, ^by the mouth of the Lord^ ; and 
we do not wonder that the Jewish Rabbis understood it to 
mean T)y the kiss of the Lord.' As the father kisses his 
boy ... so death came to Moses as a token of his 
Lord's affection." 

"Thus died this many-sided man — as many another 
hero has died — ^within sight of that which through life he 
had been straining after; but without reaching it. Yet 
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his life was not therefore a failure. On the contrary, he 
had made it possible for Joshua to succeed; while in his 
own character ... he achieved the grandest success.^' — 
Taylor, pp. 437-441. 

"As there are neither miste nor mines in Palestine the 
air is wonderfully clear. . . . Under this enamelling 
light remote objects show up clear in outline that in Eng- 
land would lie folded away in blue haze. Visitors to the 
country are apt to suppose that the land is smaller than it 
really is, being deceived by the clearness of the atmos- 
phere. . . . Moses had a complete view of the land." — 
Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, pp. 14, 15. 

"Nebo is ^the mountain' of which Pisgah is 'the top,' 
ras or headland." — Thomson, The Land and the Book, 
p. 654. 

Teacher's Aim. — To help scholars to feel that the great- 
est happiness they, or man, can have is the happiness which 
comes from hearing God's "Well done," either in this 
world or the next. 

Point of Contact, — Did you ever go on a really diffi- 
cult errand, or seriously clear up a room while your mother 
was out (use this or any other illustration from the lives 
of the scholars as you know them), or do any real work of 
the quality or success of which you were not sure till you 
saw father or mother again? (Encourage scholars to tell 
of such instances.) What in the end made you happy or 
depressed? (Father's or mother's "well done," or the op- 
posite.) Would you have been more or less happy if your 
mother's and father's expression showed that they were not 
pleased with the way you had done it, yet they gave you a 
reward because they thought you expected one ? 
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Suppose again, that in your term work in school you 
had done badly, and your parents and teachers felt so, yet 
by some chance you obtained a prize; would you be more 
or less happy than if you had no prize but were conscious 
that your parents and teachers felt you had done well? 
How many have had somebod/s "well done," in word or 
manner, make you really very happy? 

We shall see to-day what Moses had to make him feel 
happy or sorry when his life work was over. 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — Moses' Death and Burial. 

1. Moses shown the Promised Land. (Deut. 34:1-4.) 
Make scholars feel this an honor, showing God's pleas- 
ure in Moses. Old age was the chief reason for 
Moses not going over into the land. He had fin- 
islied a great work. Even if he had never sinned, 
he could not have gone in enough to really enjoy 
the land. 

2. Moses buried by God. (Verse 5, 6.) 

Make class feel the honor meant in these words, even 
if, as some think, God may not have done more than 
He does for the birds. 

3. Moses kept by God in health to the last verse. 
Show the great blessing of this. 

11. — ^After the Death of Moses. 

4. Moses mourned by the people. (Verse 8.) 

5. Moses happy to have left a good leader. (Verse 9.) 

6. God's approval of Moses written for all to read. 

(Verses 10-12.) 

7. Where God took Moses. (I. Josh. 3: 17 and Eev. 15: 
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Teacher give class the feeling that Moses was taken 
to heaven and heard God^s "well done^^ more clearly 
there. (They are too young to discuss the possi- 
bility of a period of sleep between death and heaven. 
Teacher, however, should not teach contrary to her 
own belief.) 

Conclusion. — What was the great work Moses did? 
(Freed the Israelites from Pharaoh, gave them laws mak- 
ing them a nation, and brought them to the Promised 
Ijand.) In what ways did God honor Moses and so show 
His pleasure and approval? Would going with the land 
and getting houses and money have made Moses as happy 
as this must have? 

What can make us as happy as the signs or the con- 
sciousness of God's approval? (Help scholars to feel that 
nothing can.) As we grow older we feel more and more that 
while other things are good, nothing compares with the 
feeling that God is pleased with what we do, and nothing 
will ever make us as happy in this world or the next as to 
hear the "well done'' that Christ has told us God says to 
those who have tried and succeeded in doing His works. 

Putting into Action. — Encourage scholars to want to feel 
God's approval in the matter of the term's review, of com- 
ing to Sunday School in time, or in whatever is before 
them that the teacher feels can be made an occasion for 
this feeling. When the scholars do well in the matter de- 
cided upon or spoken of, the teacher must refer to this 
and help scholars to feel the joy of having God's approval. 
If rewards are given, or honor roll, at the end of the term, 
help scholars to feel that they are secondary to this feeling 
of God's approval. 
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Review of Chapters XiV-XXI 

(This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons he desired,) 
Teaching Material : — Psalm 107. 

Teacher's Aim: — To make scholars familiar with the 
idea of life as a journey; and to make them feel the 
importance of keeping with those who are going the 
right way, and of doing the right thing when the right 
time comes. 

Point of Contact, — Did you ever know of a child that 
was lost, or were you ever, when a child, lost ? Tell about 
it. What two things do children do, or not do, one of 
which- is usually the cause of their being lost? (Go away 
from those they are with after flowers or something at- 
tractive, and not get in the cars or carriage when the time 
comes and the othiers do. Lead to these answers.) 

Lesson Setting. — Who can give the names of the first 
book of the Bible? Which of these tell about Moses and 
his times ? In what land was Moses born ? Of what people ? 
In what condition were the Israelites at this time? What 
Land of Canaan, is often thought os a illustrating what? 
Now the story of how these people were freed from the 
Egyptians and journeyed to the Promised Land, or the 
Land of Canaan, is often thought of as illustrating what? 
Who can tell me? (Tell, if answer does not come easily.) 
Yes, the journey of a person through life,, from a world or 
condition of sin, to a life of joy, perhaps here, perhaps 
above. 
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LESSON (REVIEW.) 
I. — Leaving Egypt. 

What was the ruler of Egypt called? Did Moses ever 
know anything of Pharaoh's court ? How did he come to ? 
Which side did he take when as a comparatively young 
man he saw an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew? What were 
the consequences of this? How long did Moses stay in 
Arabia ? What caused him to return to Egypt ? By what 
mountain did God speak to him? What did Moses do, at 
God's command, to try to make Pharaoh let the people go ? 
What was the last plague? What were the people who 
believed God and wanted to be saved to do just before that 
passover night ? Did Pharaoh then let them go ? 

Between what three things were the Israelites cornered 
that night? What went between the two camps? Like 
what did it look to the Hebrews ? How did it look to the 
Egyptians? How did the Hebrews escape? What be- 
came of the Egyptians? What probably would have be- 
come of any Hebrew who had tried to hide or run rather 
than keep with the others ? 

Now when people take the wanderings of the Hebrews 
as the story of a man's life, what would the marking of 
the houses with the blood of the lamb be, or signify ? Yes, 
putting on Christ's sign? What is Christ's sign? Yes, 
baptism, and the Christ-like life which follows true bap- 
tism. What would the crossing of the Red Sea be ? Some- 
times people make this, too, a symbol of baptism, some- 
times of passing through sorrow or doubt, sometimes of 
confirmation. In any of these cases, what is likely to hap- 
pen if we do not keep with those who are trying to be led 
by God ? What may happen if we do not act, or step f or- 
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ward, when God calls, whether for crossing the sea, for be- 
ing confirmed, or whatever He shows us that it is the right 
time to do? 

II.— Learning God's Laws. 

When once across the Eed Sea, did the people always 
have enough to eat? How did God show whether He 
eared or not? What did the people learn about gathering 
food on Sunday? Through whom did the people learn 
more of God's laws? Where did Moses go to commune 
with God on the subject of the national laws? How long 
was Moses on the mountain? What did the people do 
while he was away? What became of the tables of stone? 
What of the golden calf? How were new tables of stone 
procured? For what building were the directions given 
on Mount Sinai? (May review description of Tabernacle 
if time permits.) 

What does all this represent in a person's journey of 
life ? Yes, learning God's laws for us. Does this include 
our school work Surely, some of it. Which studies do 
not seem like learning God's laws? But will reading, 
writing, etc., help us later to be able to learn God's laws? 
Yes, and one great reason why it is so desirable to go to 
the higher classes of school, and to high school and even 
to college, is because the higher you go the more you really 
study and learn God's laws. 

III. — Sin and Salvation. 

What was Moses' brother's name? What was he made 
when the tabernacle was set up? Name two of Aaron's 
sons. Into what sin did they fall ? What became of them ? 
Why do you suppose God did this? (To impress the 
people.) 
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The first time the people came near Canaan, what great 
sin caused them to wander longer in the Wilderness ? How 
many spies were sent? Which two remained brave and 
true ? How long were the people to wander ? What two 
things suggested this time? (The number of days spent 
spying the land, and the time necessary for a more brave 
generation to grow up.) After all this did the people learn 
to trust God? About what did they murmur? What 
should they have done? How were they given water? 
How did Moses show his distress and lack of trust? Did 
the people ever murmur again? How at last did God 
show them their sin ? How were those who believed to be 
saved ? 

Do we in modern life fall into sin even after baptism, 
confirmation, and studying God^s laws? How are we to 
be saved? 

IV. — Nearing the Promised Land. 

When finally near Canaan, what king tried to prevent 
the Hebrews from passing? Whose aid did he want? 
What did he want Balaam to do ? How was Balaam to do ? 
How was Balaam kept mindful of God? 

Did Moses enter the Promised Land? Did he see it? 
From what mountain ? Where and by whom was he buried ? 

What river would the people have to cross before they 
entered Canaan? (Tell, if scholars do not know.) Fol- 
lowing the idea of this journey being like a person's life, 
hymns often speak of death as ^^crossing Jordan" (Hymn 
616, verse 4.) What, then, would Canaan be? (Heaven.) 
See Hymn 414, verse 4. So Moses entered this better Ca- 
naan. Happy are all who keep with God^s people to the 
end. 
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Conclusion and Action. — How shall we now show our 
intention of keeping with God's people, and of acting 
promptly when His call comes? (By rising promptly for 
the hymns, stopping talking promptly when the bell 
rings, etc.) 
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♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER T. 

Joshua Appointed 

(This Chapter may he omitted if fewer Lessons be desired.) 
Teaching Material: — Num. 27:15-23; Joshua 1:1-18. 
Lesson Passage : — Joshua 1 : 1-18. 

Side Lights. — "The hook [of Joshua] may be regarded 
as consisting of three parts: (a) the conquest of Canaan 
[Chapters 1-12], (b) the partition of Canaan [Chapters 
13-22], (c) Joshua s farewell [Chapters 23, 24.] 

"(a) The preparations for war, and the passage of the 
Jordan, Chapters 1-5; the capture of Jericho, 6; the con- 
quest of the south, 7-10; the conquest of the north, 11; 
recapitulation, 12.^' — Smith's B. D., Joshua. 

"The earliest name [for Palestine] was Canaan, *low- 
land,' referring only to the section between the river Jor- 
dan and the Mediterranean Sea, of which the inhabitants 
most widely known were the Canaanites, dwelling on the 
lowland plains.^^ It "has an area of about six thousand 
six hundred square miles, a little less than Massachusetts. 
.... The Jordan is distant from the coast at Zidon about 
twenty-five miles. . . . The river Jordan, rising in three 
sources in Mount Hermon, eighteen hundred feet above 
the sea, and emptying into the Dead Sea thirteen hundred 
feet below the sea level ; in a direct line one hundred and 
thirty-four miles long. ... 

"The land of Palestine lies in five NTatural Divisions, 
nearly parallel. 1. The Maritime Plain, or sandy flat, ex- 
tending along the Mediterranean Sea, from eight to twenty 
miles wide. 2. The Shephelat, or foot hills, from three 
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hundred to five hundred feet high and very fertile. 3. The 
Mountain Region, the backbone of the land, consisting of 
mountains from two thousand five hundred to four thou- 
sand feet high. 4. The Jordan Valley, a deep ravine . . . 
from two to fourteen miles wide. 5. The Eastern Table- 
land, a region of lofty and precipitous mountains." . . . 
— HuRLBUT, Normal Lessons, 

"It has been remarked that in its physical character- 
istics Palestine presents on a small scale an epitome of the 
natural features of all regions, mountains and desert, 
northern and tropical, maritime and inland, pastoral, arable 
and volcanic." Of wild animals we find hedgehogs, bears, 
panthers, foxes among the most common. Of domestic 
animals we find the camel, asses, mules, and horses. Also 
the buffalo, the ox, sheep, and goats. Palestine abounds 
in numerous kinds of birds. "Fish were supplied . . . 
both from the Meditereranean and from the inland lakes. 
. . . The sea of Galilee has been always celebrated for its 
fish." Of trees, the English traveller recognizes the oak, 
pine, walnut, maple, juniper, alder, poplar, willow, ash, 
. . . ivy, arbutus, rhamnus, almond, plum, pear, and haw- 
thorn. He finds also the sycamore, fig, jujube, pistachio, 
styrax, olive, . . . papyrus, castor oil. The most im- 
portant planted trees and large shrubs are the vine, the 
olive, and the fig. Amongst cereals and vegetables we 
find wheat and barley (sometimes called corn), peas, pota- 
toes, cabbage, carrots, lettuces, mustard; also cotton, rice, 
and beans. Syria and Palestine were evidently once 
thickly covered with forests, which on the lower hills and 
plains have mostly been removed. — Smith's B. D., Pales- 
tine, Botany, and Zoology, 

Note. — If these lessons are carried into the second year 
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of the Junior Department, or are taken when the scholars 
average over ten years of age, teacher may require the 
home work to be done before the lessons are taken in class. 
In this case the Story should be developed in class by ques- 
tions. 

Teacher's Aim, — To impress God's wish that we should 
so eat an,d live as to be strong and happy. 

Point of Contact. — How many here drink milk? Is 
milk a good food, does it help to make people strong? Is 
it animal or vegetable food ? Yes, it has much the same 
kind of food in it that meat has. Which gives most 
strength to a person, milk or coflEee? (Milk. Explain 
that people now think that cofEee incites people to use up 
their strength, but does not give enough strength to speak 
of. May mention chocolate as a good food drink.) Does 
God want us to be strong? 

What else helps to make people well and strong? 
(Draw out how people can live and be strong on milk, 
butter, the grains and sugar. Meat is good but not neces- 
sary. Speak, if time permits, of the good in fruits and 
vegetables.) Who knows which gives most strength, white 
bread or whole wheat brown bread? (The latter, because 
in making the flour white some of the most nutritious part 
is taken out.) Have any of you eaten honey? When? 
Are sugar, honey and such things good food? (Yes, they 
help especially to give heat to the body.) What time of 
year, or in what weather, then, do we want most sugar? 
Why never very much? (Because, eve*n more than with 
most foods, we can easily eat more than our bodies can 
use, and so make ourselves ill.) 

Why is cake less good than bread, butter, and sugar? 
(Because, among other reasons, the same things are so 
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finely mixed that it is harder for our digestion to separate 
it and get the food from them.) Then which give most 
health and strength, finely mixed or simple foods? 

Is water important for health? (Draw out the uses of 
water, and how it can carry impurities from inside as well 
as from the outside of the body. Also the great importance 
of pure water. This and all the above answers should be 
drawn out by discussion with the class.) 

Does God want us to know and think about these 
things? Why? (Because He wants us to be strong and 
happy.) 

Let us see to-day to what kind of a land God led His 
people of old, and whether we think that land would en- 
able them to be strong and happy. 

Lesson Setting. — Of what people does the Old Testa- 
ment teach? What is the first book of the Bible? Men- 
tion some of the first people the Bible tells about. To 
what land was Joseph taken when sold by his brothers? 
What brought all his family there? How long did they 
stay? Why did their descendants want to leave Egypt? 
Who led them out of Egypt ? To what land did Moses take 
them? When they first came near Canaan, who were sent 
to spy the land? What report did they bring? Which 
two were true to God? How were the people punished? 
Did Moses ever see the Promised Land? From what 
mountain ? 

LESSON STORY. 

(Chiefly Geography.) 

I. — The Food Products of Palestine. 

1. The land of milk and honey. The Promised Land 
or Canaan is sometimes called the land of milk and 
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honey. What must it have to produce good milk? 
(Good pasture.) What do cows give us besides 
milk? Palestine also had good pasture for sheep? 
What do they give? What is necessary for honey? 
(Flowers.) 

2. Grains of Palestine. What grains grow easily in the 

land of Canaan? (Wheat, barley, etc.) Explain 
that the Bible often speaks of corn, but it is the 
English use of the word "corn,", which means barley 
and sometimes wheat. What do these make ? Could 
people live on just these two classes of foods? 

3. Fruits of Canaan. Palestine produces fruits of widely 

different climes, but especially those of hot coun- 
tries. What fruits grow in hot countries? In Pal- 
* estine especially grapes, figs, etc. (Note the uses 
of fruits, as food, as drink, and to help the diges- 
tion do its work aright.) 

II. — The Mountains and Waters of Palestine. 

4. Show on map which parts are high lands and which 

are low. Note Lebanon. 

5. Describe the waters, especially the sea of Galilee, the 

Dead Sea, and the Jordan river. Note the Eu- 
phrates. 

6. The influence of mountains, as on Moses. The influ- 

ence of the sea. Fish as food, etc. 

III. — Joshua Appointed. 

7. God commands Joshua to lead the people into Canaan. 

(Josh. 1:1-5.) 
Where have we heard of Joshua before? 
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8. God wants Joshua to be strong, morally and physi- 

cally. (Verses 6, 7.) 

9. The means of moral strength. (Verses 8, 9.) 

IV. — Joshua Assumes Command. 

10. Joshua commands the officers to prepare. (Verses 

10, 11.) 

11. The 2 J tribes who are to inherit on the east of Jordan 

are to help fight for the others. (Verses 12-15.) 
Show their inheritance on map. 

12. The people promise obedience to Joshua. (Verses 

16-18.) 

Conclusion. — What reasons, then, have we for thinking 
that God wants His people to be happy and strong? (The 
kind of land given and the words to Joshua. Note repeti- 
tion of these words.) How can we help to make ourselves 
strong? (By what we eat.) By what else? What kind of 
lives did the Children of Israel lead, active or inactive? 
(Add according to the lives and needs of the scholars.) 
How can we be morally strong and happy? (By moral 
exercise in doing right promptly and strongly. By going 
to God's Book as Joshua was told.) 

Putting Into Action. — Map work. Also next Sunday 
I shall ask which had an opportunity to choose between 
two foods, or two actions, and choose the one which would 
make you strongest. I shall ask for just what the choice 
was. Who will try to have more than one such choice to 
tell about? (Teacher, be sure to ask this the following 
Sunday. May keep asking Sunday by Sunday till scholars 
form the habit of such choices.) 
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Rahab and the Spies 

(This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons be desired.) 
Teaching Material : — Joshua 2 : 1-24. 
Lesson Passage : — Joshua 2 : 1-24. 

Side Lights. — "There were three Jeriehos, in the long 
history of this region, which occupied three different sites.'' 
"The site of ancient Jericho — ^the city of palm-trees — is 
indicated by a large mound (Tel es Sultan) on the western 
border of the plain, about six miles from the Jordan. . . . 
Dr. Bliss made a brief visit to this mound in 1894, and 
found fragments of pre-Israelite pottery.^' "The site 
of the Eoman [N. T.] Jericho was further to the south 
. . . Modem Jericho . . . occupies a site nearly 
two miles from Tell es Sultan on the north bank of the 
Wady Kelt."— Stewart, pp. 275-7. 

"That it [Jericho] had a king is a very secondary con- 
sideration, for almost every small town had one. . . But 
Jericho was further inclosed by walls — a fenced city; its 
walls were so considerable that at least one person (Rahab) 
had a house upon them (2: 15), and its gates were shut, 
as throughout the East still, ^when it was dark' (5:5). 
Again, the spoil that was found in it betokened its afflu- 
ence.'' — Smith's B. D., Jericho. 

"She [Rahab] seems also to have been engaged in the 
manufacture of linen and the art of dying, for which the 
Phoenicians were early famous ; since we find the flat roof 
of her house covered with stalks of flax put there to dry. 
and a stock of scarlet or crimson . . . linen in her 
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house: a circumstance which, coupled with the mention of 
Babylonish garments in Josh. 7:21, as among the spoils of 
Jericho, indicates the existence of a trade in such articles 
between Phoenicia and Mesopotamia. . . . Traders . . . 
would frequently pass through Jericho . . . and of these 
many would resort to the house of Eahab. Rahab there- 
fore had been well informed with regard to the events of 
the Exodus." — Smith's B. D., Rahab. 

"Her conduct in deceiving the king of Jericho's mes- 
sengers with a false tale, . . . has been much dis- 
cussed. . . . Strict truth, either in Jew or heathen, 
was a virtue so utterly unknown before the promulgation 
of the Gospel, that, as far as Eahab is concerned, the dis- 
cussion is quite superfluous." — Smith's B. D., Rahab, 

"She [Rahab] married Salmon son of Naasson, ^prince 
of the children of Judah,' and had by him Boaz, the hus- 
band of Ruth and progenitor of David and of our Lord." — 
Smith's B. D., Jericho. 

Note. — Ask about choices through the week. See last 
lesson. 

Teachers Aim. — To impress again the importance of 
choosing always the highest of two or more good things 
when only one is apparently obtainable. 

Point of Contact. — If you bad your choice, on a good 
clear Saturday, of playing in the house or of playing out 
of doors, which would you choose? Why? Are not both 
good? Suppose you had the choice of digging a hole, for 
the fun of digging, or of digging to plant some corn or 
beans, which would you choose? Are not both good? 
Then would you choose the better or the less good of two 
good things? Does God care? Suppose that in playing 
with other children a dispute arose, and your sister was in 
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the wrong, which side would you take, your sister's or the 
right? If it is not inconsistent, are not both our families 
and the right to be stood up for? Which does God most 
wish us to care for, even of these two good things, family 
relations or the right? 

Suppose you were a man, and your country was at war 
with another country, would you respond to your country's 
call for soldiers? Suppose your country was in the wrong, 
which would you choose, to fight for your country, or to 
stand for the right? Why? Because the right is a higher 
good, or choice, than even one's family or one's country. 

To-day we have a story of a woman who chose God's 
side before her country's. 

Lesson Setting. — Whsii land are the Children of Israel 
about to enter? What water bounds it on the west? What 
mountains on the north? What lakes and rivers are in it? 
What food is obtained from the Sea of Galilee? What 
fruits grow in Canaan or Palestine? What other foods 
are easily had there? 

Who was to lead the Israelites into this land? Had 
Joshua ever seen the land before? When? Who had led 
the Children of Israel to it ? Where did Moses finally leave 
them? Across what river were they now to go.? How 
many tribes were to live on the east side of the Jordan? 
Were any from these tribes to cross? For what purpose? 
(Teacher, see that scholars know something of walled cities 
and walls wide enough for a keeper's house on the wall by 
the gate. Also have scholars know where Jericho was.) 

LESSON STOEY. 
I. — Spies in Danger. 
1. Spies sent to Jericho. (Josh. 2 : 1 and 15b.) 
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2. The king of Jericho sends to find them. (Verses 2, 3.) 

3. Bahab hides the spies. (Verses 4-7.) 

II. — The Spies' Agreement with Eahab and Escape. 

4. Eahab explains her choice of sides. (Verses 8-11.) 

5. Bahab asks kindness of the spies. (Verses 12-14.) 

6. The oath and the scarlet cord. (Verses 15-21.) 

7. The spies return. (Verses 22-24.) 

Conclusion, — Of what city was Eahab a native? Did 
the people of Jericho know of God? Did they care for 
God? Was Eahab true to her native city? Did she do 
right to betray her native city ? What choice did she have 
to make ? Was this a hard, dangerous, and noble thing to 
do ? Would it have been wrong in her, or excusable, if she 
had done otherwise? When we see a well marked instance 
such as this, it looks as though to choose the lesser, even of 
two good things, would be sin. In any case God thought 
that this heathen woman did decidedly right, for the New 
Testament tells us that God let her marry one of the Israel- 
ites and become the ancestor of their greatest king, and 
even of Christ. Is it then important in God's sight, when 
we have a choice between two good things, which one we 
choose? ^Tiich should we choose? 

Putting Into Action, — Map work, including if possible 
a choice between two good ways of making the map, one of 
which is decidedly the better. 
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♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER V. 

The Israelites Crossing the Jordan 

{This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons be desired,) 
Teaching Material : — Joshua 3 : 1 ; 4 : 24. 
Lesson Passage : — Joshua 3 : 1-17. 

Side Lights, — "The Jordan Eiver in its progress 
through the Shor makes a descent of about 600 feet. It is 
a swift, swirling stream, with numerous rapids, islands, 
bends and loops, and frequently for miles its course is 
completely hidden from view by dense masses of trees and 
undergrowth. The width of the river except in its flood- 
time, is seldom more than 100 feet. . . . 

"In March and April — the harvest season of this part 
of the valley — the Jordan overflows its banks . . . driving 
the wild beasts from their lairs in the jungle and making 
the river for the time an impassible barrier. . . . 

"The Survey partly tabulated a list of not less than 
forty crossing-places in the Shor, most of which are avail- 
able for passage only in summer. . . 

"The Nimrin or Nuwaimeh ford ... is nearly oppo- 
site Jericho ... it is sometimes called the ^upper ford' 
to distinguish it from a lower crossing a short distance 
below the Pilgrim's bathing-place. The main thorough- 
fare from Jericho to Gilead has always- been by way of 
this upper ford." — Stewart, pp. 281-3. 

"Peasants wade waist deep across the stream." — 
Mackie, p. 19. 

"Clermont-Gannean has brought from a Paris MS. an 
Arabic historian's account of just such a historical phe- 
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nomenon [as that of the waters that stood up as a heap] . 
The statement of Nowairi ... is that in 664: A. H. (1266 
A. D.) Bibars I., then Sultan of Bg3rpt, caused a bridge 
to be built across the Jordan for strategical purposes. The 
bridge is in the neighborhood of Damich, . . . and there 

happened in connection with it a wonderful thing 

In the night preceding the 8th December 1267 ^the waters 
of the river ceased to flow.' The phenomenon was investi- 
gated and it appeared ^that a lofty mound which overlooked 
the river on the west had fallen into it and dammed it 
up. . . . The water was held up, and had spread itself 
over the valley above the dam.' It Vas arrested from 
midnight until the fourth hour of the day. Then the 
water prevailed over the dam and broke it up.' For No- 
wairi the occurrence was extraordinary indeed, but quite 
a natural phenomenon." — Encyclopaedic Biblica — 
Cheyne & Black, Jericho, 

Teacher's Aim, — To help scholars to trust God's prom- 
ise to be with them when they pass through the deep waters 
of trouble. 

Point of Contact, — Did you ever see a river? What 
river ? How wide was it ? Is its water over a man's head 
in depth at all times of the year? Did you ever cross it? 
How? Suppose you lived in a time when there were no 
steam ferry boats, and in a country where there were not 
yet any bridges ; would it be an easy or a serious matter to 
cross a river? Yes, even when bridges were first made it 
was so serious and dangerous that we have the saying "do 
not cross the bridge till you come to it." What does that 
mean ? 

Lesson Setting. — In the Bible times of which we are 
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now studying there were neither bridges nor ferry boats in 
Canaan. Crossing a river was a good illustration of pass- 
ing through some great trouble or sorrow. What river ran 
down the east side of Palestine or Canaan? Why would 
the Jordan be especially difficult to cross? (Because it 
flowed so rapidly that one might be carried off one's feet, 
or if swimming, be carried down the river.) But there 
were fords, or comparatively shallow places, in the Jordan, 
where, especially a stome times of year when the river 
was least full, people could with ease wade across. 

On which side of the Jordan did we leave the Israelites ? 
What city is on the opposite side of the river ? How many 
of the Hebrews have seen Jericho? Who protected them 
while there? Where did Rahab live? Where did she hide 
the spies? WTiat did they promise her in return for her 
kindness ? Why had she chosen to protect these spies rather 
than her own city ? Now to-day's story says that it was no 
longer low water time of year, but God wished the children 
of Israel to cross the river. 

LESSON STOEY. 
I. — Preparation. 

1. The people came to the Jordan. (Josh. 3 : 1.) 

2. Directions to the people. (Verses 2-5.) 

What was the ark? For what building was it made? 
In which room of the tabernacle was it to stand ? 

3. Directions to the priests. (Verses 6-8.) 

II. — The Crossing. 

4. A sign of God's presence and favor. (Verses 9-13.) 

5. The crossing of the Jordan. (Verses 14-17.) 
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III. — (May omit) The Memoeial. 
6. The monument of twelve stones. (Josh. 4: 1-9.) 

Conclusion, — ^Why do you think God may have chosen 
this difficult time of year for the Hebrews to cross the Jor- 
dan? (What did He wish to teach them? That He would 
be with them in their troubles, and that He was as power- 
ful over great troubles as over smaller ones). What diffi- 
culties were they soon to face? (Verse 10.) In another 
part of the Bible God says, ^^When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee" (Isaiah 43 : 2a.) 

Putting into Action, — Have scholars write out and 
learn the above text from Isaiah. Also help them to over- 
come individual troubles by God's promised aid. The deep- 
est influence of such a lesson is, however, the strength 
which will arise at a later time of trouble when such teach- 
ings should and will come to mind. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 



The Siege of Jericho 

Teaching Material : — Joshua 5 : 10 ; 6:27. 
Lesson Passage : — Joshua 6 : 1-27. 

Side Lights, — Joshua 6. "The narrative is meant to 
describe a purely miraculous event; but, as 6. A. Smith 
points out in his review of the history of Jericho, ^in war 
she has always been easily taken. That her walls fell down 
at the sound of Joshua's trumpets is no exaggeration^ but 
the soberest summary of all her history.' He indicates two 
causes for this military weakness, viz., the character of the 
surrounding country (hills behind easy to occupy, partial 
control of water supply), and the enervating climate of the 
Jordan valley in its effects on the inhabitants." — The 
New Century Bible — H. W. Eobinson. 

For Jericho see Side Lights for Lesson XLL 

"Ye shall not shout" (Josh 6:10). "These instruc- 
tions demanded the exercise of the utmost self-control, 
and the exercise also of signal trust in Him, who had ap- 
pointed such a mysterious method for the capture of the 
city." The Cambridge Bible for schools. — Maclear. 

On the morality involved in the mission of Joshua to 
subdue and extirpate the aboriginal Canaanites "the reader 
will find some very pertinent remarks ... in Dean 
Stanley's History of the J^ish Church, I., 278^. (Amer. 
ed.). We quote . . . from one of Dr. Arnold's sermons 
. . . ^It is better that the wicked should be destroyed a 
hundred times over than that they should tempt those who 
are yet innocent to join their company. Let us think 
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what might have been our fate, and the fate of every other 
nation under heaven at this hour, had the sword of the 
Israelites done its work more sparingly.' '' — Smith's B. D., 
Joshua, See also lesson on "The Building of the Ark." 

Teacher's Aim. — To help scholars feel the importance 
of obedience in soldiers of God. 

Point of Contact. — Do you ever play soldier? Is it 
more easy to obey your play captain promptly, or your 
mother or teacher when she wants you to do something? 
Is it easier to obey when having gymnastics, or when 
quietly doing routine school work? 

Did you ever see a soldier? (A decoration day parade, 
etc.) What do you know about a soldier^s life? How- 
much of a soldier's time do you suppose is spent actually 
fighting? (Sometimes none.) Whom does a soldier have 
to obey ? Whom does the highest officer in America obey ? 
Can the President do what he pleases? (No, he must 
do what he was elected to do, and what he promised when 
he took the oath of office.) Does a soldier have to obey 
when there is no fighting? (Yes, in almost every detail 
and action he is under orders, as that many think the dis- 
cipline of peace is harder than that of war.) 

Lesson Setting. — What will the Children of Israel have 
to do when they enter the Promised Land, which is occu- 
pied by people who do not care for them or for God? 
(Fight.) But the first city to which they come is to be 
captured in a way even harder for enthusiastic men than 
actual fighting would be.- Let us see if they will obey God. 

Eeview the main facts of Lessons XL.-XLIL, . if they 
were taken. If they were omitted, siipply the more im- 
portant facts from them relating to Jericho and Joshua. 
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LESSON STOEY. 

I. — Strange Commands. 

1. Jericho shut up. (Joshua 6:1.) 

2. God's commands for taking Jeridio. (Verses 2-5.) 

3. The call to the people. (Verses 6-8.) 

4. Silence to be kept. (Verses 9, 10.) 

» 

II. — SOLDIER-LIKE OBEDIENCE. 

5. The six days. (Verses 11-14.) 

Make scholars feel the difficult but soldierrlike obe- 
dience during these days. 

6. Further commands for the final day. (Verses 15-19.) 

III. — Great Eesults. 

7. The city taken. (Verses 20, 21.) 

8. Eahab saved. (Verses 22-25.) 

9. Joshua becomes famous. (Verse 27.) 

Conclusion, — There are several explanations of this 
story that when you are older you may care to look into, 
but you can easily see the thought now. In what respect 
was Jericho a difficult city to take ? What commands were 
given to these inexperienced soldiers? Is ability to obey 
such commands a part of the necessary qualifications of 
good soldiers? How well were these orders obeyed? With 
what results? 

What similar orders do we sometimes have, that if we 
learn to obey will help to make us good soldiers, both of 
America if we ever enlist, and of God? (Keeping quiet 
in school, in church, or at home if the baby or mother is 
asleep; acting promptly when told to do anything, etc.) 
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Will such training help to make us good fighters, as well 
as good in times of peace ? We shall see whether the Chil- 
dren of Israel became good fighters or not. In life it is 
the man (or woman) who has trained himself to prompt- 
ness and obedience in these small and peaceful matters 
who becomes great when great opportunities or crises arise. 
As you read the lives of great people such as George Wash- 
ington or Abraham Lincoln you will see how true this is. 

Putting Into Action. — Encourage soldier-like prompt- 
ness and silence in the Sunday School closing exercises as 
an expression of the desire for this preparatory training of 
the soldier or great man. Shall we not act as soldiers of 
God? 
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**SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER W. 

Defeat and Victory at Ai 

(This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons he desired,) 
Teaching Material : — Joshua 7:1; 8 : 28. 
Lesson Passage : — Joshua 7 : 1-26. 

Side Lights. — "Ai, or Hai, has been identified by the 
survey party with the ancient ruins of Haiyan, two miles 
east of Bethel. The name corresponds with Aina, which 
is used by Josephus as the equivalent of Ai. ... A con- 
spicuous knoll a short distance north of Haiyan has also 
been suggested as a possible site. Its identification with 
Ai is based mainly on the significance of its name, Et Tell 
(the heap). On the assumption that this hillock has been 
the site of an ancient city, its destruction has been as com- 
plete as that which befel the city of Ai." — Stewart, p. 164. 

^TBethel (Beitin) is on the main highway ten miles 
north of Jerusalem. The ridge on which the ruins of the 
ancient city are thickly strewn is 2,890 feet above the sea. 
. . . The first halting place of Abraham on his journey 
southward from Shechem was a mountain on the east of 
Bethel, having Bethel on the west and Hai on the east. 
. . . The Jordan valley is plainly visible from this spot. 
. . . ^Standing just here, Ijot could see the eiccar, or plain, 
of Jordan, which allured him.' ... On or near the same 
place the exiled grandson of Abraham saw the vision of 
angels on the terraced ascent that reached to heaven." — 
Stewart, p. 162. 

Teacher's Aim. — To help scholars feel the far-reaching 
influence and effects of individual sin, and the importance 
of each one in any group doing his part well. 
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Point of Contact. — ^Do you ever play games? What 
games? (Draw out about the scholars' plays, especially 
any that include playing on sides.) How does it affect the 
game if one deliberately plays badly? How many does 
it take to spoil a game, even if eight or ten are pla3mig? 

If possible, show scholars a chain with a link weak 
enough to pull apart. Of what is a chain made? What 
measures the strength or weakness of a chain? (The num- 
ber of links, the size of the links, the weakest link, the 
strongest link, or what? By pulling apart the chain with 
a weak link, show that a chain^s strength is not more than 
that of its weakest link.) 

Lesson Setting, — At the time of which we are studying, 
what land are the Israelites trying to conquer? Who led 
them from Egypt to that land ? Who is leading them now 
that Moses is gone? What river did they have to cross? 
What was the first city that they took ? Upon what mili- 
tary qualities did the taking of Jericho depend? Who 
that lived in Jericho was saved? Why? What was to be 
done with the silver, gold, brass, and iron that was found 
in Jericho when the soldiers took the city? What was to 
be done with everything else? 

To-day we shall follow the Hebrews to a city named 
Ai, and to another named Bethel. Who can find these 
cities on the map? Of which have you heard before? 
What do you know about that happened at Bethel? 
(Teacher, see Side Lights and help scholars to feel ac- 
quainted with the place.) 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — ^Defeat at Ai. 
1. Achan's sin. (Josh. 7:1 and 21.) 
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2. Ai found to be small and weak. (Verses 2, 3.) 

3. The Israelites defeated by the people of Ai. (Verses 

4, 6.) 

II. — The Cause of Defeat Purged Away. 

4. Joshua's grief and prayer. (Verses 6-9.) 

5. God's answer. (Verses 10-15.) 

6. Achan discovered. (Verses 16-21.) 

7. The camp purified of its sin. (Verses 22-26. Omit 

24&, or make it unimpressive.) 

III. — Victory at Ai. 

8. God's assurance. (Josh. 8: 1, 2.) 

9. The plan for taking Ai. (Verses 3-8.) 

10. Night movements. (Verses 9-13.) 

11. The king of Ai trapped. (Verses 14-17. ) 

12. Ai taken. (Verses 18-21; or further if desired.). 

Conclusion, — What so weakened the army of Israel that 
it was defeated at Ai? The sin of how many was enough 
for this ? How many does it take to spoil a game by inten- 
tional bad or contrary playing? What measures the 
strength of a chain? Then does the success or happiness 
of whatever we are in depend on each one of us, or only on 
the leaders? (Teacher may, if circumstances seem to call 
for it, suggest the wide influence of distractions in church 
or Sunday School, and how one may spoil the service for 
many. Also, may recall the idea of doing "the very best 
you can, for you are a part of God's great plan.") 

Putting Into Action. — Encourage each one to do his 
best and not be the Achan, weak link, or destroyer of suc- 
cess in the class work, or whatever is on hand. Also map 
work. 
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♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER XLV. 

Joshua and the Tricky Gibeonites 

(This Chapter may he omitted if fewer Lessons he desired.) 
Teaching Material : — Joshua 9 : 1-27. 
Lesson Passage : — Joshua 9 : 1-27. 

Side Lights, — "Gibeon, now El Jib, stands on an iso- 
lated, rounded hill about six miles northwest of Jerusalem. 
The hill is belted by horizontal strata of limestone cut into 
steps or terraces by the action of the winds and rains. It 
is nearly surrounded by a fertile plain formed by the con- 
vergence of several valleys." — Stewart, p. 167. 

From Nablus to er Eas. "For several miles I continued 
to meet parties of women carrying on their heads large 
loads of wood, which they were taking to Nablus. I must 
have passed more than a hundred. They came in groups, 
staggering along up the mountain with their heavy bur- 
dens. . . . The day was oppressively hot, and they had 
often to put down their loads and rest by the wayside. 
At length I came to an extensive w'ar (wood), where other 
women were cutting down wood, and binding it into bun- 
dles similar to those I saw carried on the road. The sight 
sadly illustrated the severity of the sentence pronounced 
upon the Gibeonites and their associates, who also dwelt 
in those same regions. To ^be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water' was indeed a dreadful doom.'' — Thomson, The 
Land and the Book; Southern Palestine, p. 57. 

Teacher's Aim, — To impress upon scholars the import- 
ance of taking matters to God in prayer before acting. 
Also to show that there is a better way out of a mistake 
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than by being untrue to one's word, even if the other side 
was false when the word was given. 

Point of Contact. — Did you ever have to go to the door 
when mother was ill or out of the house? Did you feel 
sure just what to say and do? Who knows the story of 
the three kids and the bear with the white paw? What 
is the meaning of that story ? Who can help and guide us 
at such a time? 

When in a new school, or even a new class in school, did 
you ever think the scholar next you was good, or bad, and 
find afterward that vou were much mistaken? What trou- 
bles may result from such mistakes? (Teacher may ex- 
pand this subject, and discuss the way out of such trou- 
bles.) Who can help us not to make a serious mistake at 
such a time ? 

We shall see to-day what the Children of Israel did 
once when they did not go to God before an important 
step. 

Lesson Setting. — Under whose leadership were the Is- 
raelites conquering Canaan? What cities have they taken 
so far? Were they ever defeated? Where? What was 
the cause of the defeat? How was the trouble found out? 
What was done to clean the evil out of the camp ? Was Ai 
then taken? By what plan did they manage to take the 
city after it had become bold by victory over God^s people ? 

(Show on map where the Hebrews are, where Gibeon 
is,. Then have scholars measure the distance by miles be- 
tween them.) What did the people of Bible times use for 
wine-bottles? (Tell if scholars do not remember.) How 
did people carry them? (See lesson on Ishmael.) 
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LESSON STORY. 

I. — The Crafty Qibeonitbs Successful. 

1. The trick of the Gibeonites. (Joshua 9 : 3-6.) 
Note the falsehood in verse 6. 

2. A doubt which should have made the Children of 

Israel inquire of God. (Verses 7, 8.) 

3. Falsehood repeated and enlarged. (Verses 9-13.) 

4. The league resulting from the successful trick. 

(Verses 14, 15.) 

II. — ^The Crafty Gibeonites Condemned to Slavery. 

5. The trick discovered. (Verses 16, 17.) 

6. Israel true to its rash oath. (Verses 18, 19.) 

Help scholars to feel the nobility but moral obligation 
of this. 

7. How the Gibeonites were punished. (Verses 20-27.) 
Expand on the hardship of this service* 

Conclusion, — Who were the people that tried to trick 
the Children of Israel? What was their object? What 
should the Hebrews have done before so important an act 
as making a league with any people ? 

What do Christians try to do before any such import- 
ant step ? Can we speak to God at all times ? Do we have 
to take any especial attitude? (No.) Why do we kneel 
in church and when going formally to God? How do we 
help to shut out other thoughts? What especially should 
we ask of God before an important act or new circum- 
stance? (To guide us; to strengthen us; and to keep us 
conscious of His presence so that we can hear if He speaks 
to us.) How may God answer such a prayer? Can God 
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put the right thoughts into our minds in time of need? 
Yes, there is probably nothing that will help us more to 
have self-control and do right than the habit of stopping 
before impori:ant acts to make ourselves think of God and 
be ready to hear His still small voice. 

Putting Into Action. — Map work. Also a prayer and 
manner which will help scholars to experience the con- 
sciousness of God^s presence. 
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♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Y. 

Joshua's Battle Against Five Kings 

{This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons be desired,) 
Teaching Material : — Joshua 10 : 1-43. 
Lesson Passage : — Joshua 10 : 1-27. 

Side Lights, — " ^Joshua ascended and went up from 
Gilgal by night.' . . . Wady Kelt offered the shortest road 
to Gibeon from Gilgal; but that would have brought the 
army of Joshua too near Jei-usalem, then, and for centuries' 
afterwards, the stronghold of the Jebusites. 

"One needs only to pause and reflect long enough to 
comprehend the significance of that rapid night march for 
the relief of Gibeon, the morning battle, and the victories 
of the succeeding day, to understand in some measure the 
meaning of God's previous dealings with the Hebrew na- 
tion. It was by the severe discipline of the forty years of 
wandering in the great and terrible wilderness that a race 
of stalwart warriors was trained up capable of conquering 
Canaan. The night march to Gibeon must have been over 
rugged and difficult mountains, a distance of thirty miles; 
and the subsequent pursuit of the Canaanites, upon the 
same day, to Makkedah and to Libnah, was at least thirty 
miles further." — Thomson, The Land and the Book, p. 
357. 

"The great battle . . . ended in the utter rout of the 
enemies of Israel, who were driven headlong down the 
Bethhoron pass." — Stewart, p. 168. 

Joshua 10 : 12-14. "Ewald traces in the latter part 
of verse 13 an interpolation by the hand of that anonymous 
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Jew whom he supposes . . . here to have misunderstood the 
vivid conception of an old poet; and he cites numerous 
similar conceptions from the old poetry of Greece, Eome, 
Arabia, and Peru." — Smith's B. D., Joshua. 

Teacher's Aim, — To teach that when we do God's will 
with our might, or with a will, God will work with us. 

Point of Contact. — Did you ever try to learn to sing a 
new hymn? Did you at first think you would like the 
hymn ? Did you ever grow to like it ? Upon what do you 
think your growing to like a hymn mostly depends ? (Upon 
you, or the music leader, taking time to learn it really 
well.) How many here like spelling? How many like 
arithmetic? Did you ever have a lesson in spelling or 
arithmetic that you felt you could never learn ? What did 
you do about it? If you let one lesson slip, is the next 
lesson harder or easier ? If you grapple with the hard les- 
son, intending with God's help to master it if possible, 
even if it takes half a day, does it become harder as you 
attack it, or does it seem to give way to you? Does the 
next lesson seem harder or easier after you thoroughly mas- 
ter the difficult one ? Yes, an entire subject will grow easy 
when we attack it with a real will, or with our might. God, 
I think, works with us when we put honest will and energy 
into difficult work at His call. 

Let us see how far this was so with Joshua. 

Lesson Setting. — What people did Joshua lead? What 
land were they in? What cities have we already learned 
of their conquering? What people played a trick on the 
Children of Israel? What was the trick? What did the 
Gibeonites want? Were the Hebrews deceived? How 
might they have avoided being deceived? How soon did 
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they learn of their mistake? What did the people want 
done with the Gibeonites when they learnt where they 
lived? Why would the leaders not do this? What did they 
do with the Gibeonites? 

LESSON STOBY. 

I. — ^The Occasion op the Battle. 

1. The king of Jerusalem is alarmed. (Joshua 10 : 1, 2.) 

2. He and four other kings unite against Gibeon. (Verses 

3-5.) 

3. The Gibeonites send to Joshua. (Verse 6.) 

II. — ^A Strenuous Night and a Long Day of Fighting. 

4. Joshua marches all night. (Verses 7-9.) 

5. God fights for Israel. (Verses 10, 11.) 

6. The fight continued for a long day. (Verses 12-14.) 

III. — The Victory and Its Results. 

7. Victory for Israel. (Verses 15-21.) 

8. (Better omit with most classes.) The fate of the five 

kings. (Verses 22-27.) 

9. Easier victories follow. (Verses 28-43. (Tell briefly 

if at all.) 

Conclusion, — ^Was it a difficult or an easy thing for 
Joshua to face five angry kings ? Did he wait for God to 
make it easy for him ? Did he wait till he was well rested 
and comfortably ready in the morning? What did he do? 
Did God show any interest in the success of such a man? 
In what ways? Did God make it all easy for Joshua as 
soon as Joshua had shown his intentions of doing his best? 
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How long did God make J bshua fight before the five kings 
were entirely overcome ? Did Joshua keep up his spirits to 
the end, or did he look for sundown as an excuse for stop- 
ping? (This lesson will hardly be strengthened by any 
more personal turn at the end.) 

Putting Into Action. — Map work, and application to 
lesson preparation with such scholars as seem to need it. 
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•SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Za. 

Joshua's Last Address — Review 

(This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons he desired,) 
Teaching J^Iatepial : — Joshua 24 : 1-33. 
Pupils' Work : — Eeview Lessons I.-VII. 

Teacher's Aim, — To help scholars see that true great- 
ness and modesty go together, especially in God's people. 

Point of Contact, — Did you ever see girls or boys try 
to dress and look like older people? What did they put 
on ? What showed that they were not the older people that 
they tried to look like ? Does the grown person have to try 
to look like a grown person? 

Did you ever see a boy or girl who was really afraid 
of something try to make people think he was brave and 
not afraid? Tell about some such time. What did he do 
that a really brave boy would probably not have done? 

Do the boys and girls who really stand highest in your 
class say much about it? (Not usually, and we feel that 
they are not accustomed to standing high if they do.) Is 
the girl who dresses the most showily usually the richest 
or not? (Usually not.) Then does the grown person, or 
the great person, have to try to appear grown or great? 
How do really rich or brave or great people usually act? 

The teacher may tell the following story in her own 
words : 

A Story of Alexander II. oe Eussia (Incident of 1867,) 

Do you remember a story we had some time ago about 
a Kussian prince who, on feeling badly over the departure 
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of his mother to a distant city, went for relief to the 
church? (See lesson on the tabernacle.) What was his 
name? 1 will tell you a story of this Alexander when he 
was Emperor Alexander II. of the great Russian Empire. 

"An Englishman who had arrived in the winter . . . 
in St. Petersburg with his wife and son took his family for 
a walk in the Summer Garden, as it is called. There were 
very few people about, and strolling along a deserted snow- 
clad path he encountered a very tall and rather supercilious 
looking Eussian officer who was sauntering down the mid- 
dle of the path and displayed no intention of making way 
for the Englishman and his wife. The Englishman, who 
had been a sailor, was a very sturdy and very pugnacious 
stickler for what he thought was his due, and was deter- 
mined not to give way to an unmannerly Eussian officer. 
The officer seemed surprised at first, then an indulgent 
smile illumined his somewhat wearv countenance, and he 
indifferently, as though mentally shrugging his shoulders, 
deviated from his straight course, and ceded the center of 
the path to the Englishman, who discovered a few minutes 
later, when he again met the same officer, this time getting 
into his sledge, while all the populace stood bare-headed, 
that he had succeeded in making the Emperor of Eussia 
get out of his way. Filled with repentant contrition, he 
joined the saluting crowd, to receive a genial smile of recog- 
nition. The Emperor had fully understood the situation.^' 
— HoDGETTS, The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Vol. II., p. 49. 

Which was the greater man, the one who kept the center 
of the path, or the one who yielded? 
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LESSON REVIEW. 

L — Introduction — Moses. (May Omit.) 

When God met Moses at the burning bush, and gave him 
power to do miracles before Pharaoh, was Moses anxious to 
use and show that power? Whom did God have to send 
to meet and help Moses? (Aaron.) How much does 
Moses say when he overcomes kings as he leads the Israel- 
ites toward Canaan ? Yes, hardly enough for you to re- 
member that he overcame kings. Did Moses plan for or 
seem to want any statue or memorial of himself when he 
died? How did God honor the meek Moses at the end of 
his earthly life ? Showed him the promised land from 
what moment on ? Buried him how ? Said what in God's 
holy Book about him? (Deuteronomy 34: 10.) 

II. — Joshua Appointed Leader of Israel. 

Who succeeded Moses as leader of the Hebrews ? What 
had Joshua done under Moses? (Numbers 13 and 14 : 38.) 
What did he and Caleb do when the other ten frightened 
the people? (Numbers 14:6-10.) After Moses' death, 
what did God promise Joshua? (Joshua 1:5, 9.) How 
did the people show their confidence in Joshua? (Joshua 
1:16-18.) 

III. — Joshua a Cautious Leader. 

Did all this make Joshua try to enter the land without 
taking all reasonable precautions against defeat? Where 
did he send spies ? Who protected them ? (Review Chapter 
II. according to time at disposal.) 
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TV. — Joshua a Modest Leader. 

What river did the Children of Israel have to cross 
before they reached Jericho? What sacred object was car- 
ried by the priests? Did Joshua go first, or in the midst 
of the people, or where, when they crossed the river? No, 
we do not know. Joshua was apparently too modest even 
to say. 

How was Jericho taken? (Draw out details according 
to time.) Where was Joshua during the marching? (We 
do not know. Joshua does not make himself conspicuous.) 
What became of Rahab ? Yes, that we are told. 

V. — Joshua a Pious Leader. 

Was Joshua's army ever defeated? Where? Why? 
Who took the forbidden goods? To whom did Joshua go 
in his trouble (Joshua 7 : 6-9) ? Against whom did Joshua 
make xlchan feel that he had sinned? Did Joshua ever 
take Ai? By what strategem or trick? Did Joshua think 
of God after the victorv, or onlv in time of trouble ? What 
did he do after his victory at Ai (Joshua 8: 30, 31, 35) ? 

VI. — Joshua an Honorable and Courageous Leader. 

Did any people ever deceive or play a trick on Joshua 
and the Children of Israel? Who? What did they do? 
What league was consequently made with the Gibeonites? 
(Joshua 1): 15.) What did Joshua do with them when he 
learnt who they really were? Why did he not kill them? 

How many kings then united against Joshua? Did 
Joshua dare to fight them ? Wliat did he do all the night 
before the battle (Joshua 10:9&)? (Expand Chapter X. 
according to time.) 
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Conclusion, — Eead from Joshua 24 at least Verses 29- 
32. Then what kind of a man would you say that Joshua 
was? What kind of a man was Moses? We even have 
the expression ^^meek as Moses." Are truly great people 
usually self-important or modest and perhaps even retir- 
ing? Do you think the Christian great man more or less 
likely to be quiet and modest than the non-Christian? 
Why? 

Putting Into Action, — Is the best class in Sunday 
School the most quiet or the most noisy? What have we 
to think about that is better than ourselves? How many 
will try to make our class one of the best in this respect, 
especially during the closing exercises ? 
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♦•SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Zb. 

Deborah and Barak Defeat Sisera 

{This Chapter may he omitted if fewer Lessons be desired.) 
Teaching Material: — Judges 4:1; 5:31. 
Lesson Passage : — Judges 4 : 1-22. 

Side Lights. — "The book of Judges gives the only his- 
tory which has survived of the period between the time of 
Joshua and that of Samuel, covering about 400 years, dur- 
ing which the people continued to be governed by judges 
or popular leaders, like Moses and Joshua, providentially 
raised up from time to time as they were needed to deliver 
them from their enemies and to complete the conquest of 
Canaan. 

"The history given in this book is by no means complete 
or even continuous, but is mainly made up of a series of 
striking episodes, such as are most likely to have been 
handed down in song or story from one generation to an- 
other. ... 

"The book tells us nothing about its authorship. Jewish 
tradition ascribes it to Samuel. It was almost certainly 
compiled by some member of the prophetic order as re- 
organized by Samuel.'' — Scringer, pp. 14 and 15. 

"Jael . . . the wife of Heber the Kenite. Heber was 
the chief of a nomadic Arab clan, who had separated from 
the rest of his tribe. . . . The tribe of Heber had secured 
the quiet enjoyment of their pastures by adopting a neutral 
position in a troublous period. Their descent from Jethro 
[Exodus 3:1] secured them the favorable regard of the 
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Israelites, and they were sufficiently important to conclude 
a formal peace with Jabin, king of Hazor. 

"In the headlong rout which followed the defeat of the 
Canaanites by Barak, Sisera, abandoning his chariot the 
more easily to avoid notice . . . fled unattended and in an 
opposite direction from that taken by his army, to the tent 
of the Kenite chieftainess. 'The tent of JaeF is expressly 
mentioned either because the harem of Heber was in a sep- 
arate tent ... or because the Kenite himself was absent 
at the time. In the sacred seclusion of this almost in- 
violable sanctuary Sisera might well have felt himself ab- 
solutely secure from the incursions of the enemy 

When thirst prevented sleep, and he asked for water, she 
brought him butter-milk in her choicest vessel, thus ratify- 
ing with the semblance of officious zeal the sacred bond of 
eastern hospitality. Butter-milk, according to the quota- 
tions in Harmer, is still a favorite Arab beverage. . . ." — 
Smithes B. D., Jael. 

"The period of the Judges is also called the period of the 
theocracy. 'In reading these old stories we must so far as 
possible get out of our modern way of thinking and talk- 
ing. . . . Joshua had defeated the northern kings under 
the lead of Jabin. . . . Xow another Jabin king of Hazor 
rises in the north. He brings the Israelites under subjec- 
tion . . . [see Bible account]. Their courage was failing 
under this terrible, relentless oppression. It was at this 
moment that Deborah arose. . . . Near the old Sanctuary 
of Bethel stood two famous trees, an oak and a palm. Here 
Deborah took her place, and spoke her message of faith 
and hope. All the old glory of Israel re-incarnated itself 
in her. . . ; She chose her own leader. Barak, whose very 
name means 'Lightning,' . . . she called to her side. . 
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The Israelites went to battle lightly armed, but the Ca- 
naanites were burdened with armor^ and their chariots be- 
came mired in the overflow of the rivulets of Megiddo, 
swollen by a sudden cloud-burst. Far over the northern 
hills they fled in panic. The pursuit was fierce and relent- 
less." Then follows the story of Jael. "Such a story as 
this starts a natural wonder that the Bible should honor 
such a deed. ... It was wrong, no doubt, but she did it for 
the sake of a struggling and oppressed people. She did not 
do it for herself, nor to make money, and we must judge 
her according to her age, her knowledge, and her motives." 
— Commission Teachers' Notes on 0. T,, pp. 48-53. 

Teacher s Aim, — To show something of the difference 
between the person who acts "heart within and God over- 
head" and the person who lives without faith and enthu- 
siasm. 

Point of Contact, — Did you ever know a boy (or girl) 
to say "I can^t"? About what kind of a thing did he (or 
she) say it? What kind of a boy (or girl) was it? If 
made to try, what did he (or she) do? (Walk slowly and 
sulkily ? Ask someone to do it with him ? etc. ) When told 
to do something a little new or difficult, what thoughts help 
to make us go ahead and do it well? (Draw out answers, 
especially the thought of God as leading us on, and of God 
as giving us strength.) 

Lesson Setting, — ^Which way did Joshua do when told 
to capture Jericho? Which way did the Children of 
Israel do ? Were they given other cities to take, or was the 
taking of Jericho merely a test? What city did they take 
next ? Does the person who is ready to act usually have few 
or many opportunities to do new and difficult things ? 

To-day we have a new person to study about, and we 
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shall see whether we think he deserves more opportunities 
or not. 

(Describe the Hebrew effort for Theocracy something 
as follows.) After the death of Joshua, did the Israelites 
need a new captain? Wliy not? (Because the Promised 
Land had been captured.) They did not know about hav- 
ing a president as we in the United States do. They did 
not want a human king, because tliey said that God was 
their King. So they tried to live with priests and prophets 
to tell them God's laws, but with no earthly head to the 
nation. 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — The Occasion of the Call of Barak. 

1. How God punished the Children of Israel for doing 

wrong. (Judges 4:1, 2.) 
Explain that their sin was serving other Gods. 

2. The Children of Israel repent. (Verse 3.) 

II. — Barak's Call and Answer. 

3. God's prophetess Deborah. (Verses 4, 5.) 

4. Deborah calls Barak to lead Israel against Sisera. 

(Verses 6, 7.) 

5. Barak's lack of faith and courage. (Verse 8.) 
Note that he does not ask for strength, assurance, or 

guidance of God. 
(). The honor to be taken from Barak. (Verses 9, 10.) 

III. — God's Cause is to Win. 

7. Sisera gathers his army. (Verses 12, 13.) 

8. Sisera defeated. (Verses 14-16.) 
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IV. — The Honor of the Victoky is Not for Barak. 

9. Sisera flees to JaePs tent. (Verses 17, 11.) 

10. Sisera deceived and murdered by Jael. (Verses 18- 

21.) (Omit unpleasant details. Explain that Jael 
was not one of the Children of Israel and probably 
did not realize the sin of deception, especially to a 
guest. See Chapter 5: 24.) 

11. Israel's victory given by God. (Verses 22-24.) 

Oonclusion, — Which people in this story do we admire ? 
Why? Which do we not admire? Why? (Make clear 
that while we do not admire Jael, we excuse her as not 
knowing better. These were wild times. But as for Barak, 
we feel that he had little excuse, with all IsraePs history 
under Moses and Joshua, for such lack of faith and cour- 
age.) Do you think Barak deserved more opportunities to 
serve God gloriously? No; one punishment for lack of 
faith and courage or enthusiasm in the work God gives us 
is a humdrum, monotonous life. The Bible says that 
Barak joined Deborah in a song of praise after this vic- 
tory, but after that we do not hear of him again. 

What thoughts would have given Barak moral strength ? 
(The thought that God had called him, that God would 
therefore be with him, that an entire nation looked to him 
as called by God to free them, etc.) Who can tell me what 
American poet says to — 

"Act — act in the living present! 
Heart within, and God overhead!"? 

— Longfellow, Paalm of Life, 

Putting Into Action. — Map work and the singing of 
the closing hymns with the feeling of "Heart within, and 
God o'erhead !" 
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♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Zc. 

The CaW of Gideon 

(This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons he desired.) 
Teaching Material : — Judges 6 : 1-40. 
Lesson Passage : — Judges 6 : 1-40. 

Side Lights. — "Following the victory of Deborah and 
Barak, there was a long peace of forty years. Then once 
more danger arose. It came from the east of the Jordan. 
.... The reason for this new invasion is stated in the 
very first verse of the narrative. The Children of Israel 
did evil in the sight of the Lord; and the Lord delivered 
them into the hand of Midian seven years.' It is the old 
border warfare . . . these wild tribes broke across the Jor- 
dan valley and threatened the entire land with desolation. 
The population fled from the low-lands and plains into 
mountain fastnesses. Here they found some partial refuge 
from the wild horsemen of the deserts. It was at this 
juncture that Gideon arose. . . . From his native moun- 
tains Gideon looked out upon this vast array of Bedouin 
horsemen, pouncing through the plains, making their bold 
dashes here and there into the hills, insolent and splendid 
in their gorgeous trappings. Brooding over the bitter 
scene, tliere came upon him as lie threshed wheat by the 
winepress to hide it from the Midianites, the sudden call 
to save his country. Already a wandering prophet had 
spoken words of hope and coming deliverance. . . . The 
story of his call ... is told in a narrative of singular 
beauty. The preparation for the sacrificial meal . . . the 
profound humility, the sense of unspeakable reverence and 
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yet this longing for some evidence that God sends him — 
these give us a story so human and so fine in its spirit, that 
Gideon stands out in this period of national struggle as the 
most splendid in the long line of heroes. — Commission 
Notes, 0, T, History, pp. 54, 55. 

Teacher's Aim, — To teach something of what God 
wants us to ask for in prayer, and of His patience in an- 
swering our prayers for strength, guidance, and knowledge 
of Himself and His ways. 

Point of Contact, — If you should ask your father for 
a hundred dollars, would he give it to you? Why not? 
Don^t you suppose he spends as much as that on you every 
year? If you should ask your father for a new pencil for 
school, or the money for one, when the old one was really 
used up, would he give it to you ? Why ? 

If you were well and wanted to study by the table, 
would your father or mother bring a chair from across the 
room for you if you asked them to ? Why, under ordinary 
circumstances, would they probably not? (Draw out an- 
swers that it would be bad for the scholars' characters, 
making them lazy and unappreciative of the relative im- 
portance of their and their parents' time and strength.) 

Then are there things which we might like that it is 
not best for us to have? Does God give us everything 
we ask of Him in prayer? Why not? What kind of 
things do you think God wants to give us, and wants us 
to ask for? (Leave answers somewhat indefinite if class 
does.) 

Lesson Setting, — What prophetess once lived under a 
palm tree? Whom did she call to lead Israel? What 
moral qualities did Barak lack? What would God have 
been pleased to have Barak ask of Him ? What did Barak 
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ask of Deborah instead? To whom was the honor of the 
victory therefore given? What was the name of the cap- 
tain that Jael killed? 

Did the Children of Israel, or Jews, have a national 
president? Did they at this time have a human king or 
queen? Who did they want to be their only sovereign or 
ruler? (God.) What book of the Bible are we studying? 

.LESSON STORY. 

I. — The Need of a New Leader. 

1. How God punished the Israelites again for doing 

wrong. (Judges 6 : 1-5.) 

2. God's message through a prophet. (Verses 6-10.) 

II. — The Call of Gideon. 

3. Gideon called to save Israel. (Verses 11-14.) 
Bring out the beautiful details of this. 

4. Gideon's humility and God's promise. (Verses 15, 16.) 
III. — Gideon's Prayer for Moral Strength. 

5. Gideon's prayer for assurance. (Verses 17, 18.) 

6. The offering. (Verses 19, 20.) 

7. The assurance granted. (Verses 21-24.) 

IV. — How the War Was Begun. 

8. God's command. (Verses 25, 26.) 

Help scholars feel the seriousness of this when the 
Midianites, who worshipped Baal, were put in 
power. God's object was to cause a war. 

9. Gideon's Obedience. (Verse 27.) 

10. Gideon's father defends him. (Verses 28-32.) 

11. Both sides prepare for war. (Verses 33-35.) 
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V. — GiDEON^s Prayers for More Assurance and 

Courage. 

12. Gideon prays for more assurance and moral strength. 

(Verses 36, 37.) 

13. God^s willing answer. (Verse 38.) 

14. Still more moral strength sought and given. (Verses 

39, 40.) 

Conclusion. — ^Would God answer us to-day by such out- 
ward signs? Why not? (Because we should not need 
them if we study the Bible and use the light God has 
given us. Teacher may add that some people think that 
even with Gideon the story is rather a literary picture of 
a moral or inner reality.) Would God be as patient with 
our prayers for moral strength? (Yes, people find Him 
still so.) 

With what kind of prayers may God not be pleased? 
(Prayers for things that we should do for ourselves, as in 
the case of asking father or mother to bring a chair for 
us, asking God to make us know a lesson when too lazy to 
study it, etc. May let scholars give illustrations.) What 
other kind of prayers may God find it best not to answer 
as we think we should like? (Illustration of the hundred 
dollars.) What kind of prayers is God most pleased with 
and most sure to answer? (Prayers for moral strength, 
guidance, and knowledge of Himself and His ways.) 

Do you think God understood Gideon's hesitation, or 
anxiety to be sure whose call he heard? Does he under- 
stand ours? (May have scholars learn a short prayer for 
guidance and strength, or review hymn 572.) Will God 
surely answer such prayers (S. Matt. 7: 7-10) ? 

Putting Into Action. — ^W^ill take place unconsciously 
through life. If opportunity allows, use closing prayer for 
guidance, strength, and knowledge of God's ways. 
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Gideon's Battle with Trumpets, 
Pitchers, and Torches 

Teaching Material : — Judges 7 : 1-25. 
Lesson Passage : — Judges 7 : 1-25. 

Side Lights. — "The principal source of the Jalud is 
the famous fountain (Ain Jalud) which issues from a 
cave at the base of Mount Gilboa, a mile and a half east 
of Jezreel. A pool fifty feet in diameter is supplied from 
this fountain head. This has been a favorite resort for 
herdsmen, and a camping-place for caravans and military 
bands, in all ages. ... It fits in exactly with the narra- 
tive of Gideon's campaign against the Midianites." — 
Stewart, p. 127. 

"It is evident from the narrative that Gideon occupied 
the mountain above ^Ain Jalud, and it is easy to under- 
stand how he could safely bring his men down to this 
fountain, for the part of the valley below it is wet and 
marshy, and the Midianites must have been encamped 
along the northern edge of it, some two or three miles dis- 
tant." 

"Of those assembled, twenty-two thousand were afraid, 
and returned home at the first offer. Of the ten thousand 
remaining, all were dismissed, by divine command, at the 
Vater,' save ^the three hundred' that drank by ^putting 
their hand to their mouth,' a common act throughout the 
land at this day .... That very night that small band 
moved forward to the brow of the steep mountain which 
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overhangs the vale and the fountain of Jezreel [Ain 
Jalud.] Gideon, with Phurah, his servant, let himself 
cautiously down from rock to rock, until he stood amongst 
the tents of their enemies." 

.... "Barley bread is only eaten by the poor and the 
unfortunate. The natives, at this day, complain that their 
oppressors have left them nothing but barley bread to eat. 
. . . The cake of barley bread was therefore naturally 
supposed to belong to the oppressed Israelites; it came 
down from the mountain where Gideon was known to be; 
it overthrew the tent so that it lay along, forshadowingv 
destruction from some quarter. It was a contemptible 
antagonist, and yet scarcely more so than Gideon in the 
eyes of the proud Midianites." 

"Gideon would, no doubt, leave the road towards the 
Jordan open for the enemy to take in his flight'^ ... so 
no band was on that side. — Thompson, Central Palestine, 
pp. 179-182. 

"The three hundred broke the jars (with a clash), and 
held fast the torches." — Cheyne and Blach, Gideon. Thus 
the noise of the breaking jars and the sudden showing of 
the lamps added to the terror caused by the trumpets heard 
on almost all sides, giving the impression of a great army. 

Teacher's Aim. — To teach that true bravery and cour- 
age do not come so much from the knowledge of one's own 
strength or number of followers, as from the knowledge 
that we are acting according to God's wish and drawing 
strength from Him. 

Point of Contact. — Did you ever know a boy (or girl), 
or a number of boys (or girls), to dare another boy (or 
girl), perhaps younger than themselves, to do something 
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foolish or wrong? What kind of things do boys and girls 
dare each other to do? Which is the brave boy (or girl), 
the one who accepts the unwise dare, or the one who re- 
fuses? (The one 'who refuses, if the dare is really foolish 
or wrong.) Do all boys and girls at heart know this? 

What. most helps a person to be truly brave? Are tlie 
strongest people usually the bravest? (Not often enough 
to make consciousness of strength more than one among 
many secondary causes of bravery.) Who has seen a strong 
boy who was quite a coward ? What makes an army brave ? 
Do large numbers make an army brave? No, history 
shows that large armies are by no means the bravest. What 
made the Americans brave in the war with Spain? (Lead 
to the answer that people and armies are brave largely as 
they feel that they are in the right and that God is fighting 
with them.) 

LessOn Setting. — After Joshua died, when the Children 
of Israel did evil in the sight of God, and worshipped 
strange gods, did numbers or physical strength make them 
victorious over their enemies? When they turned and 
called upon God, were they victorious? What prophetess 
once told them to fight? Whoni did Deborah call to lead 
the Israelites ? Had Barak true faith in God ? What did 
he want of Deborah that showed his lack of faith and so of 
bravery ? 

Some time after Sisera was defeated and killed the 
Israelites again did wrong and were overcome by their ene- 
mies. Again, they turned and cried unto God, and whom 
did God then call? How did Gideon try to obtain more 
faith or assurance, and so more bravery? (Have scholars 
give all these signs.) Was God patient or displeased with 
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Gideon for so trying to increase his faith? How was the 
war started? 

To-day we shall see how God showed Gideon that 
bravery and success depended less on the size of Gideon's 
army than on trust in God. 

LESSOIf STORY. 

I. — ^Victory not to Depend on the Size of the Army. 

1. God's reason for preferring a small army. (Judges 

7:1,2.) 

2. The army reduced to 10,000. (Verse 3.) 

3. The army reduced to 300 men. (Verses 4-8.) 
Suggest the relative eagerness in the two ways of 

drinking. 

II. — Gideon's Faith Made Strong. 

4. God's direction for the purpose of strengthening Gid- 

eon's trust. (Verses 9-11.) 

5. Gideon's trust in God made complete. (Verses 12-15.) 

III. — The Battle. 

6. Gideon's instructions to his men. (Verses 16-18.) 

7. The attack. (Verses 19-22a.) 

IV. — The Victory. 

8. The flight and pursuit. (Verses 22b-23.) 

9. The victory complete. (Verses 24, 25.) 

Conclusion. — Was Gideon by nature bold or rash? 
Why do we think he was not ? Was he a man to undertake 
foolish dares? From what source did Gideon draw his 
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strength and courage ? Did God want him to have a large 
army? Why not? From what does true bravery come? 

Putting Into Action, — Map work. May add — Tell me 
next Sunday of some boy or girl you have seen through 
the week who was brave or otherwise, and whether that 
person seemed to have a feeling of being in the right and 
acting with God's approval and help or not. Also, how 
far you think that person's bravery or cowardness depended 
upon his physical strength. 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Zd. 

The Story of Ruth 

{This Chapter may be omitted if fewer Lessons be desired.) 
Teaching Material : — Ruth 1 : 1 ; 4 : 17; 
Lesson Passage : — Ruth 2 : 1-23. 

Side Lights. — "The book of Ruth gives an account of 
Ruth, a Moabitess, widow of an emigrant from Bethlehem 
in Judah, who returned with her widowed mother-in-law 
Naomi, to the former home of the latter, and married 
Boaz, a wealthy farmer there, from whom King David was 
descended. 

"The story is another episode of the period of the 
Judges, but of a different character from those in the pre- 
ceding book, being a story of private life rather than of 
the national fortunes. 

". . . the authorship is wholly unknown.^^ — Scrimger, 
p. 15. 

"Corn, in the Bible, is the general word used for grain 
for all kinds ... It never means, as in America, maize, 
or Indian corn.'' — Diet, of the Holy Bible, Am. Tract Soc. 

"Naomi and Ruth arrived at Bethlehem from the land 
of Moab ^in the beginning of barley harvesf (1: 22). It 
was about the first of April, therefore . . . Bethlehem, 
which signifies ^ouse of bread', with reference to its fer- 
tility, is still famous for its fields of grain, which occur 
especially on the plains eastward as one approaches from 
the valley of the Jordan. Such fields now, as was true 
anciently, are not enclosed by walls or hedges, but sepa- 
rated by single stones set up here and there, or by a foot- 
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path only; and hence it is said that it was ^the hap' or lot 
of Ruth to light upon the part of the field which belonged 
to Boaz. . . . The gleaning after the reapers (2:3, 7, 16) 
was allowed to the poor among the Hebrews (a right guar- 
anteed by an express Mosaic statute), and is still practised 
in the East. . . . The ^parched corn' . . . consisted of 
roasted heads of grain." — Smith's B. D., Ruth. 

Teacher s Aim. — To show how God loves and honors, 
and how God's people respect and honor, the person who 
loyally takes his (or her) part in his (or her) family work 
and struggles. 

Point of Contact. — How many brothers have you ? Are 
they older or younger than you? How many sisters have 
you? (If the class is large, ask how many have younger 
brothers, how many have younger sisters, etc.) How many 
here are old enough to help father or mother? In what 
ways? What would you think of a family where none of 
the children ever helped with the home work or home life ? 
If most of the boys and girls who live near you can go out 
playing, and one has to stay in and wash dishes or do 
chores (use farming illustration, if more appropriate), do 
you respect that one more or less than the others? (More, 
if he does his work in a willing and manly way.) Do most 
people really respect him (or her) more, or less, than the 
others ? 

We shall see to-day something of how God, and a man 
who loved God, felt toward one who was especially loyal 
and willing in a time of home trouble and hard struggle. 

Lesson Setting. — In what land did the Jews, or Chil- 
dren of Israel, live? What did that land produce? (or 
what things that are good to eat grew there?) Explain that 
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the English Bible calls grain corn.) Who led the Chil- 
dren of Israel when they ^ conquered Canaan ? After 
Joshua's death did they have any king or president ? When 
they did wrong what happened ? Name two people, ' or 
"Judges/' who at different times delivered them from their 
enemies or oppressors. (May review briefly the stories of 
Barak and Gideon, if time allows.) 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — ^A Sojourn in Moab. (Tell briefly.) 

1. The reason Naomi left Canaan for Moab. (Buth 

1:1,2.) 

2. Events in Moab. (Verses 3-5.) 

II. — Ruth Returns with Naomi to Canaan. 

(Tell briefly.) 

3. Naomi purposes to return alone to Canaan. (Verses 

6-9.) 

4. Ruth persists in accompanying Naomi. (Verses 10- 

18.) 

5. Naomi and Ruth return to Bethlehem. (Verses 19- 

22.) 

III. — Ruth Respected for Loyalty and Industry. 

6. Ruth goes to find food. (Ruth 2:1-3.) 

Make scholars feel the hard circumstances of Naomi 
and Ruth. Also tell of Jewish custom of leaving 
some grain tn the field for the poor to gather. 

7. Boaz and the reapers are kind to Ruth. (Verses 4-9.) 

8. Ruth's surprise and gratitude. (Verse 10.) 
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9. Boaz explains his attitude. (Verses 11, 12.) 

10. Further kindness and labor. (Verses 13-17.) 

IV. — EuTH STILL True to Naomi. 

11. Ruth returns at evening to Naomi. (Verses 18, 19.) 

12. Naomi explains who Boaz is. (Verses 20-23.) 

V. — ^RuTH Loved and Honored by God and Man. 

13. Boaz marries Ruth. (Ruth 4 (9-12) : 13a.) 

14. Ruth has a son and Naomi rejoices. (Verses 13b-16.) 

15. Ruth's son becomes grandfather to Israel's greatest 

king, David^ and ancestor of Christ. (Verses 17-22.) 

Conclusion. — ^Why do you think the reapers respected 
Ruth ? Why did Boaz love Ruth ? What honor did God 
show Ruth? 

Putting Into Action. — Map work. Notice especially 
Bethlehem as the native city of Naomi, of David, and 
therefore of Christ. Also, teacher may ask scholars to 
report on helpfulness, if cheerfully performed, at home. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A Strong and Affectionate Young Man 

Teaching Material : — Judges 13 : 1 ; 15 : 8. 
Lesson Passage : — Judges 14 : 1-18. 

Side Lights, — "As a Nazarite, Samson exhibits the law 
in Num. 6 in full practice. The eminence of such Naza- 
rites as Samson and Samuel would tend to give that dig- 
nity to the profession which is alluded to in Sam. 4 : 7, 8.^' 

There are reasons for thinking "that the early part of 
SamuePs judgeship coincided with the latter part of Sam- 
son's; and that the capture of the Ark by the Philistines 
in the time of Eli occurred during Samson's lifetime." 
"The whole narrative [of Samson] is entirely local, and 
. . . seems to be taken from the annals of the tribe of 
Dan." — Smith's B. D., Samson. 

"The choice of the bride [with the Hebrews] devolved 
not on the bridegroom himself, but on his relations or on 
a friend deputed by the bridegroom for this purpose. . . . 
As a general rule, the proposal originated with the family 
of the bridegroom. . . . The selection of the bride was 
followed by the espousal . . . and accompanied with pres- 
ents to the bride. . . . The act of betrothal was celebrated 
by a feast . . . Between the betrothal and the marriage 
an interval elapsed, varying from a few days in the patri- 
archal age (Gen. 24: 55) to a full year for virgins and a 
month for widows in later times. During this period the 
bride-elect lived with her friends, and all communication 
between herself and her future husband was carried on 
through the medium of a friend deputed for the purpose, 
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termed the ^friend of the bridegroom' (John 3: 29). She 
was now virtually regarded as the wife of her future hus- 
band/' — Smith's B. D., Marriage. 

"Zorah, his [Samson's] birthplace, now called Surah, 
is situated on the high ridge which borders the northern 
side of the valley [of Sorek]." "Four miles southwest of 
Zorah in the crest of the opposite ridge are the ruins of 
Timnath, where Samson sought a wife of the Philistines. 
Timnath is 740 feet above the sea." — Stewart, p. 100. 

Teacher's Aim, — To strengthen the teaching that God's 
people should pull together as families, sons, and daugh- 
ters, especially, telling their plans and wishes to their par- 
ents and respecting their judgments; and that people who 
disregard God's will in this respect are liable to meet 
trouble and sorrow. 

Point of Contact, — Suppose you were told in school in 
the morning that you could go with the teacher and a few 
other scholars on a trip after school in the afternoon • how- 
far would you go, or run if necessary, at recess to know if 
your parents were willing? Suppose you were told in 
school, in the morning, that you could study either geog- 
raphy or history next term, or perhaps botany, but that 
your must let the teacher know in the afternoon which you 
decide upon ; how far would you run to ask your father or 
mother which they would rather have you take? What 
would you think of the boy or girl who would go off, or 
choose a course of -study, without consulting his parents? 
(Either he is an undesirable boy (or girl) ; or if his 
parents do not care, he is a very unfortunate boy.) What 
would you think of the boy (or girl) who made friends 
that he did not tell his mother or father about? (Prob- 
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ably a bad boy.) Who made people to live in families? 
What does God especially say about the way we should act 
toward our fathers and mothers? (Fifth commandment.) 

To-day we have the story of probably the strongest 
young man that ever lived, and we shall see how he treated 
his father and mother in these respects. 

Lesson Setting. — Of what young woman have we just 
studied who did all she could for her mother-in-law ? What 
was Euth's mother-in-laVs name? What was Naomi's 
native land? What was Ruth's? Why was Naomi in 
Moab for a time ? What became of her husband and sons ? 
When Naomi and Ruth returned to Bethlehem in Canaan, 
what did Ruth do for food? Was Ruth respected or dis- 
respected? What did Boaz do which showed how much 
he loved and respected Ruth? Whose great grandmother 
did Ruth become ? Who, still further off, and still greater, 
was descended from Ruth? Where was Christ born and 
why? (S.Luke 2:4.) 

What kind of rulers did the people of Israel have at 
this time ? What did these '^judges'^ do besides judge the 
people? What did the people do that gave their enemies 
power over them and made their fighting necessary? 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — Introduction (to be told in outline, briefly). 

1. The need of a new judge. (Judges 13: 1.) 

2. The new judge to be a Nazarite. (Verses 2-23.) 
Explain that the Nazarites drank no wine, had other 

rules, and kept their hair uncut as a badge of the 
order. 

3. He is bom and named Samson. (Verses 24, 25.) 
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II. — Samson and His Parents true to God's Laws. 

4. Samson falls in love. (Judges 15: 1.) 

5. Samson tells his father and mother. (Verses 2-4.) 

Explain Verse 4. 

6. The family act together. (Verse 5a.) 

7. Samson's strength and wooing. (Verses 5b-7.) 

8. Samsoji brings honey to his father and mother. 

(Verses 8, 9.) 

III. — Samson's Bride Untrue to Him and to God's 

Laws. 

9. Samson's wedding feast. (Verses 10, 11.) 

10. His riddle. (Verses 12-14.) 

Explain that this was his means of providing the 
usual present. 

11. His bride untrue. (Verses 15-17.) 

12. Happiness between Samson and his bride forever 

ended. (Verses 18, 19e, 20.) 

13. Hostilities with the Philistines begun. 

Conclusion, — ^^Samson was a grown young man at this 
time, large and strong. Did he think his age and strength 
reason for choosing a bride without his parents' consent 
and cooperation? When he found honey, of whom did he 
think ? Is the spirit he showed one to make a home happy 
and as God wishes homes to be, or unhappy? What usu- 
ally, I suppose always, happens when people who should 
pull together in a home act as Samson's bride acted ? 

Putting Into Action. — ^Who will try some time during 
the week to do something for father or mother which will 
show the same spirit Samson showed when he brought the 
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honey or told of his new love ? Next Sunday I shall ask 
who remembered this and who succeeded, but you need 
not tell me just what you did if you do not wish. (Help 
scholars to see the difference between Ruth cheerfully help- 
ing in hard work and times of need, and Samson letting 
his parents share his thoughts and showing his affection 
by unnecessary acts of kindness in comparative prosperity.) 

(Perhaps the influence of this lesson would be sweeter 
if no formal "action" beyond map work was required.) 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Ze. 

Samson's Sad End 

{This Chapter may he omitted if fewer Lessons be desired.) 
Teaching Material: — Judges 15:9; 16:31. 
Lesson Passage: — Judges 16:4-31. 

Side Lights. — "Gaza was the most important strong- 
hold along the line of the great coast road." It is three 
miles from the sea. — Stewart, p. 97. 

"In Gen. 10 : 19 it appears, even before the call of Abra- 
ham, as a ^border' city of the Canaanites." It is men- 
tioned also in the Acts of the Apostles,^ and it is still a city 
larger than Jerusalem. "The secret of this unbroken his- 
tory is to be found in the situation of Gaza. It is the last 
town in the southwest of Palestine, on the frontier towards 
Egypt. . . . ^Those travelling towards Egypt naturally 
lay in here a stock of provisions and necessaries for the 
desert; while those coming from Egypt arrive at Gaza ex- 
hausted, and must of course supply themselves anew.' '' 
"In the conquest of Joshua the territory of Gaza is men- 
tioned as one which he was not able to subdue (Josh.- 8: 
41, 11:22, 13:3). . . . It seems to have been their [the 
Philistines'] capital.'^ — Smith's B. D., Gaza. 

"Dagon was the national god of the Philistines." He 
"was represented with the face and hands of a man and 
the tail of a fish." "The fish-like form was a natural em- 
blem of fruitfulness, and as such was likely to be adopted 
by sea-faring tribes in the representation of their gods." — 
Smith's B. D., Dagon. 

"It appears that, in addition to the three thousand 
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upon the flat roof [of Dagon's temple], the house was full 
of men and women; and all the lords of the Philistines 
were there; and all were crushed together in one un- 
paralleled calamity . . . The edifice must have been of 
enormous size; and it is not easy for me to understand 
how the tearing of a column or two from so vast a temple 
could have brought the whole to the ground. 

"The roofs in Gaza were then flat, as they are now. 
and it does not require a very large space to contain three 
thousand people, standing as close as they can be packed. 
A further explanation may be found in the peculiar topog- 
raphy of Gaza. Most of it is built on hills, which, though 
comparatively low, have declivities quite steep. The tem- 
ple was erected upon one of these, beyond a doubt, for such 
was and is the custom in the East ; and in such a position, 
that if the central columns were taken out, the whole edi- 
fice would be precipitated down the hill in ruinous con- 
fusion.^^ — Thomson, Southern Palestine, p. 185. 

Teacher's Aim. — To strengthen the teaching that self- 
control is one of tke most important qualities in a soldier 
of God, high aims being of little use without it. 

Point of Contact. — How many here have ever had an 
important secret to keep ? When, that is among what kind 
of people or under what circumstances, is it most diflBcult 
to keep a secret? Is it wise or foolish to stay unneces- 
sarily among people who want to know your secret ? What 
quality does it take to keep a secret? What quality does 
it take to keep away from people who try to entice or at- 
tract you for any bad purpose? Then for what two pur- 
poses, among others, is self-control important? (For keep- 
ing, secrets, and for keeping away from people who will 
lead us into temptation.) 
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Do you admire or dislike the boy who keeps away from 
those who tempt him to wrong? Does anybody do wrong 
without some temptation? (If there is any doubt, take 
illustrations and show what temptation was behind the 
wrong.) 

We shall see to-day whether Samson could keep a se- 
cret, or keep away from one who tempted him to tell a 
secret. 

Lesson Setting. — Samson was one of what people? 
What had the Children of Israel done that made (Jod send 
them such a man as Samson ? What kind of a man was he ? 
Tell something Samson did that showed his strength. 
Tell something he did that showed his affection. How 
were hostilities between Samson and the Philistines 
started ? 

To what temperance society did Samson belong? What 
did he wear as a sign that he was a Nazarite ? Who gave 
him his strength? Yes, and the Bible tells us that his 
strength depended on his long hair, or Nazarite badge, so 
to speak. Would it be wise or foolish ta let the Philistines 
know upon what his strength depended? Then this was 
an important secret, was it not, if Samson was to free 
Israel from the Philistines? 



LESSON STORY. 

I. — Samson in Strength and Prosperity. 

1. (May omit) Samson's strength saves him from the 

Gazites. (Judges 16:1-3.) 

2. Samson loves another Philistine woman. (Verse 4.) 
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II. — Yielding to Temptation or ^TjIttle by Little.'^* 

3. The Philistines want her to learn and tell his secret. 

(Verse 5.) 

4. Delilah^s first attempt to betray Samson. (Verses 6-9.) 
What should Samson do when he saw that Delilah is 

trying to bring him to evil? 

5. Delilah's second attempt. (Verses 10-12.) 

Note that to stay with Delilah was the first step down- 
ward. To stay with bad company is always a step 
downward, and bad things go together. 

6. Delilah's third attempt. (Verses 13, 14.) 

7. Samson's moral break-down. (Verses 15-17.) 

III. — The Consequences of Yielding to Temptation. 

8. Samson loses his hair and his strength. (Verses 

18-20.) 

9. Samson blinded, imprisoned, and enslaved. (Verse 

21.) 

10. The Philistines make a feast. (Verses 22, 23.) 

11. Blind Samson made an object of mirth. (Verses 

24, 25.) • 

IV. — Punishment Eestores some Good in Samson. 

12. — Samson's request of a lad and prayer to God. (Verses 
26-28.) 

13. Samson's vengeance. (Verses 29, 30a, b.) 

14. God's purpose partially accomplished. (Verses 30c, 

31.) 

Conclusion. — How should Samson have freed Israel 



* Note. — The theme is the same as in Farrar's, "Eric, or 
Little by Little." 
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from the Philistines ? What was the beginning of his go- 
ing down hill, or away from God? (Going witii an unde- 
sirable person.) To what wrong did this lead ? For what 
purpose was Samson's strength, and the secret of it, given 
him? What moral quality did Samson lack? (Help 
scholars feel the sadness of this story.) How much are 
high thoughts and aims worth without self-control? No, 
not much. They should help to give a person self-control. 

Putting Into Action, — Practice in controlling or cur- 
ing bad habits. Suggest that soldiers, whether of the state 
or of God, must obey, and not merely listen to the band, 
dream, and let themselves fall into bad company or bad 
ways. (If any scholars use bad language, make an espe- 
cial point in connection with this lesson to have such habit 
overcome. They should keep away from those who lead 
them to use such language. They should feel that the 
same lack of self-control that lets them use such language 
will let them tell their secrets to misleading companions.) 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



The Boy Samuel 



Teaching Material : — ^I. Samuel 1 : 1-28 ; 2 : 12-36 ; 3 : 
1-21. 

Lesson Passage: — I. Samuel 3: 1-21. 

Side Lights. — "The two books of Samuel were origin- 
ally one." "This double book gives the history of about 
one hundred years, beginning with the birth of Samuel in 
the time of Eli, and coming down to the time of David^s 
reign. It covers thus the period of the consolidation of 
the nation as a kingdom. The leading characters are 
Samuel, Saul, and David." 

"The books make no statement as to their author. But 
in I. Chron. 20 : 29, 30, reference is made to a history of 
David written by Samuel, Nathan, and . Gad, the three 
heads of the prophetic order in David's time. If this is 
not the book referred to, it is probably one of the sources 
from which the materials of our books were drawn." — 
SCRIMGER, pp. 16, 17. 

"At this time the high-priesthood was held by Eli, the 
head, not of the older branch of Aaron's family, that of 
Eleazar, but of the house of Ithamar, the younger son of 
Aaron. . . . The position of judge, to which his services 
had elevated him during the days of Samson, naturally 
pointed him out as a fit person to fill the office of high 
priest when unoccupied. ... If it seems impossible to 
connect Eli's character as it appears in Holy Scripture, 
with any idea of heroism and energy, we must remember 
that when he is brought before us he is already an old 
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*man/^ — Dean, as quoted in the Commission Notes, 0. T. 
History, 

His pupil Samuel was the last of the judges. — Smith's 
B. D. "Shiloh was one of the earliest and most sacred 
of the Hebrew sanctuaries. The ark of the covenant, 
which liad been kept at Gilgal during the progress of the 
conquest . . . was removed thence on the subjugation of 
the country, and kept at Shiloh from the last days of 
Joshua to the time of Samuel." "It was secluded, and 
therefore favorable to acts of worship and religious study.'' 
"The position, too, in times of sudden danger, admitted 
of an easy defense, as it was a hill itself, and the neighbor- 
ing hills could be turned into bulwarks." "To its other 
advantages we should add that of its central position." — 
Smith's B. D., Shiloh. 

"Shiloh, . . . now known as Scilun, ... is twelve 
miles from Shechem and nine miles north of Bethel . . . 
^here stood the • tabernacle which was, according to rab- 
binical tradition, a building of low stone-walls, with the 
tent drawn over the top.' " — Stewart, p. 155. 

Teacher's Aim, — To help scholars feel the importance 
of keeping a time for holy things, and of learning to hear 
and know God's voice. 

Point of Contact. — ^What do you do after supper in the 
evening? (Teacher notice answers, as they will help her 
to know the scholars and to plan other lessons.) At what 
time do you go to bed? What reasons do you know for 
going to bed early? (1, Our bodies grow, muscles and 
tissue are renewed, during sleep, therefore we are stronger 
if we have plenty; 2. Our brains need rest. The person 
who sleeps enough, especially in the quiet early part of 
the night and in a room with plenty of fresh air, will be 
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brighter than one with otherwise equal mind who does not. 
Note that lying in bed in the morning, when sound sleep 
is over, may have the opposite effect.) Starting early 
leaves time and strength for what, before going to sleep, 
and, in the morning, before beginning the day's work of 
activities? (For turning our thoughts to God.) 

Lesson Setting. — At what time of day did Gideon 
spread his fleece of wool when he wanted to be assured 
that it was God's voice that called him to deliver Israel? 
(Judges: 6: 11-40.) At what time of day did he look at 
the fleece again to find the answer? 

To what society, whose members drank no wine, did 
Samson belong? What did Samson wear as a sign that 
he was a Nazarite ? (Longhair.) What physical charac- 
teristic, or gift from God, depended upon his keeping his 
hair long? Tell some incident that showed Samson's un- 
usual strength. Against whom did God wish Samson to 
use this great strength? Was his moral strength, oT self- 
control, as great as his physical or bodily strength ? What 
was the name of the Philistine woman who tempted him? 
What did the Philistines do to him after they captured 
him? What made Samson again turn his thoughts to 
God? Do you think a quiet prison, or the constant com- 
panionship of people such as Delilah, would help most to 
make a person turn his thoughts to God ? Who may have 
suggested to Samson how to fulfil God's purpose of destroy- 
ing the Philistines? (God himself.) If God did, did Sam- 
son know it was God? (Probably, but we do not know.) 

We shall see to-day how a boy once learned to know 
God^s voice. 
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LESSON STORY. 

I. — How Samuel came to be in the Temple. 

(Tell briefly.) 

1. Hannah's sorrow. (I. Samuel 1: 1-8.) 

2. Hannah's prayer and Eli's blessing. (Verses 9-18.) 

3. Samuel born. (Verses 19-23.) 

4. Samuel presented to the Lord. (Verses 24-28.) 

II. — The State of Affairs at the Shiloh Temple. 

(Tell briefly.) 

5. The sons of Eli do wrong. (I. Samuel 2: 12-17.) 

6. Samuel eared for. (Verses 18-21.) 

III. — How God Spoke to Samuel. 

7. Evening time in the temple. (I. Samuel 3: 1-3.) 

8. Samuel does not know God's voice. (Verses 4-7.) 

9. Eli helps Samuel to know God's voice. (Verses 8-10.) 

10. God teaches Samuel the result of sin. (Verses 11-14.) 

IV. — Samuel Becomes a Prophet. 

11. Samuel tells Eli God's message. (Verses 15-18.) 

12. Samuel grows to listen to God's words. (Verses 

19-21.) 

Conclusion, — ^What time of day was it when Samuel 
first heard God speak? If you or I should stop in the 
quiet of the evening, before going to sleep, to ask God 
whether what we did through the day was right or wrong, 
do you think God would answer? Could we hear God 
with our ears? (No, though God might speak or answer 
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through our father or mother.) How do we hear God? 
(By the quiet voice in our hearts.) 

When, besides in the quiet of the evening, are we most 
likely to hear God? Why do you think people object to 
noise and rush or business on Sunday ? Where was Samuel 
when he learned to know God's voice? (The temple was 
also Samuel's home. Both home and temple or church 
should be good places to hear God speak.) Which would 
be worse for America, to miss a little noisy fun for its 
young people on Sunday and a little more money making 
for its business men, or to lose the quiet, peaceful condi- 
tions that make the hearing of God's voice especially pos- 
sible or easy on that one day of the week? 

Putting Into Action. — May have scholars report on re- 
tiring early, or on doing something to help mother or 
father have a quiet, restful Sunday. Should see that 
scholars leave the Sunday school quietly enough for others 
to keep a Sunday feeling. 
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♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Zf. 

The End of Eli's House 

(This Chapter may he omitted if fewer Lessons he desired.) 
Teaching Material : — I. Samuel 4:1; 7:13. 
Lesson Passage : — I. Samuel 4 : 1-18 ; 7 : 1, 2. 

Side Lights, — "The Philistines moved upward from 
the great plain of Sharon. . . . They [and the Israelites] 
joined battle, and the Israelites lost some 4,000 men. In 
their dismay at this defeat, the Israelites bethought them- 
selves of the Sanctuary of Shiloh. They sent and brought 
their Ark of God, and went forth to battle once more, 
under the superstitious feeling that the Ark would serve 
as a talisman, a kind of mysterious defence and power, 
against the Philistines. But their scheme failed miserably.'^ 
For nearly twenty years longer the people suffered under 
the heavy yoke of the Philistines. "We do not know the 
details of this period. But evidently Samuel was doing 
his work in silent, hidden ways. Moving from point to 
point, advising, teaching, deciding questions, keeping alive 
the embers of faith and hope, guiding the thoughts of the 
people to better things, revealing capacity for leadership 
. . . this was the work of his earlier manhood." — Com- 
mission Notes, 0, T, History, p. 65. 

For the Ark see Exodus 25 : 9-22. For the Period in 
Jewish History see Side Lights on "A Strong and Affec- 
tionate Young Man." 

"In the evening of the same day [on which the Philis- 
tines defeated the Hebrews] there rushed through the vale 
of Shiloh a youth from the camp, one of the active tribe 
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of Benjamin, liis clothes torn asunder and his hair 
sprinkled with dust, as the two Oriental signs of grief and 
dismay. A loud wail, like that which on the announce- 
ment of any great calamity runs through all Eastern towns, 
rang through the streets of the expectant city. The aged 
high priest was sitting in his usual place beside the gate- 
way of the sanctuary. He caught the cry; he asked the 
tidings.'^ He could hear of the defeat, even of the death 
of his sons, but the last tidings ^^roke the old man's 
heart." — Stanley, as quoted in Smith's B. D., Eli. 

Teacher's Aim. — ^To show that the use of holy objects, 
and of prayer, is to draw man's thoughts to Qod; not to 
charm away the consequences of sin. To try to use holy 
objects and prayer as a charm against the results of sin 
is itself sin, since sin is the knowing misuse of anything 
God has made. 

Point of Contact. — ^When a boy (or girl) does not 
know his (or her) lesson in school, what happens? Would 
asking the teacher to excuse him have any effect? (Surely 
not more than once, or at most twice, unless there was 
sickness or some other real reason why the boy was not at 
fault.) Would the fact that he was a prize boy in Sunday 
School help him to avoid the punishment? Can a prize 
winner, or even a baptized boy, be as bad as any other? 

Will Qod punish a bad boy who has been baptized any 
less than an unbaptized boy if he does wrong? No, rather 
the opposite, for it is worse for baptized persons to do 
wrong. What is baptism for? Yes, to put us in a "state 
of grace," to make us members of the Church df Christ, 
and so to make it easier for us to do and grow right. 

Will prayer to God be more likely than the plea to the 
teacher to prevent God's punishment of sin ? If you over- 
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eat, or eat indigestible things, will prayer stop the physical 
consequences? What is prayer for; or what will it do; or 
better, what will God do if we ask Him in prayer; and 
what will He not do? (God will help us to overcome sin. 
He will not, ordinarily, take away the punishment for sin, 
since the object of the punishment is to make us want to 
try to overcome the sin). For what then should we pray 
when we have done wrong? For what should we look as a 
result of baptism? 

Teacher may use S. Augustine's boyhood as an illustra- 
tion of God making a man great partly by not answering 
his prayers to escape school punishment except by doing 
right. Notice the following: "I was put to school to get 
learning ... and ... if slow to learn, I was flogged ; 
for this was deemed praiseworthy by our forefathers . . ." 
^^I erred, Lord my God, in doing contrary to the wishes 
of my parents and of those masters ; for this learning which 
they . . . wished me to acquire, I might have put to good 
account afterward. For I disobeyed them not because I 
had chosen a better way, but from fondness for play, lov- 
ing the honor of victory in the [ball] matches. . . .'' 
"But we found, Lord, men praying to Thee, and we 
learned from them to conceive of Thee, according to our 
ability, to be some Great One, who was able (though not 
visible to our senses) to hear and help us. For as a boy 
I began to pray to Thee, my Tielp' and my ^refuge,^ .... 
that I might not be beaten at school. . . . Thou heardest 
me not, giving me not over to folly thereby. . . . For we 
wanted not, Lord, memory or capacity— of which, by 
Thy will, we possessed enough for our age — ^but we delight- 
ed only in play." — Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, by 
Philip Schaff, Vol. I., pp. 49, 50. 
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To-day we have a story of how the Israelites tried by 
using^ or we would say by misusing, a holy object to avoid 
the punishment of sin. 

Lesson Setting, — In Samuel's early days what priest 
was at the temple at Shiloh ? What kind of men were his 
sons? What was to happen to them because of their sin? 
Whom did God tell His purpose in this matter? What 
was Samuel's mother's name? Had Samuel learned to 
know Qod's voice before this? At what time of day did 
God speak to him? In what kind of a place, or where? 
Who helped Samuel to know God's voice? 

What was in the temple (I. Sam. 3:3)? For what 
movable building was the ark made? In whose time? 
Describe the ark and tell what was to take place by it (Ex. 
25:10-22). 

In the time of the Judges, how did God punish the 
Children of Israel when they did wrong? (Let their ene- 
mies conquer them.) Now the Children of Israel, together 
with the sons of Jlli, were doing wrong and disobeying 
God's laws. 

LESSON STOEY. 

I. — ^Wrong Means to Avoid Punishment. 

1. Israel defeated by the Philistines. (I. Sam. 4:1, 2.) 

2. The plan to avoid the punishment for sin. (Verse 3.) 

3. The ark taken from Shiloh to the camp. (Verses 4, 

5.) 

4. The Philistines afraid. Verses 6-8.) 

II. — Punishment Increased. 

5. The Philistines decide to fight the harder. (Verse 9.) 

6. Israel is defeated again. (Verse 10.) 
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Teachers Notes, 

7. Further punishment. (Verse 11.) 

8. The messenger to Eli. (Verses 12-17.) 

9. Eli's death. (Verse 18.) 

III. — Drawing Near to God. 

{a. May tell in brief,) The ark brings trouble to the Phil- 
istines. (I. Samuel 5.) 

(6^ May tell in brief,) The Philistines return the ark. 
(I. Samuel 6.) 

10. The Children of Israel repent. (I. Samuel 7 : 1-6.) 

11. They overcome the Philistines. (Verses 7-13.) 

Conclusion, — ^What use did the Israelites try to make 
of the ark? For what purpose was the ark made? Then 
was their wrong use of the ark itself sin? Why, what is 
sin? (The knowing wrong use of anything.) For what 
purpose is baptism? For what purpose is prayer? What 
does God want to help us to do? 

Putting Into Action, — For what, then, shall we ask 
God in prayer as we close? (Teacher, lead in a prayer 
that God will help us to do right and grow nearer and 
nearer to Him. May use Lord's Prayer in this way; but 
if so, explain first how that prayer means the above.) 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Review of Chapters X to XXV 

Teacher's Aim. — To help scholars see that while even 
God-given leaders may not be perfect, for no mortals are 
perfect, yet they can be a means of our overcoming or 
avoiding evil, and of leading us in ways of right and hap- 
piness, if we will accept them as God-given, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

Point of Contact, — ^Do you ever play "Follow my lead- 
er'^ ? What do you do when you play that ? What does a 
good leader do ? What does he not do ? 

In real life, when do we, or people, want leaders? 
(Draw out answers such as in time of war, in ruling the 
country, even in picnics or May parties.) Would a May 
party or a picnic party be more happy or less happy if the 
members did not do what the leader said ? Would an army 
be more or less successful if the soldiers did not obey? 
Would the people of a nation be more or less happy if they 
did. not keep the laws or appoint people to make laws and 
govern ? 

Have you and I any leaders to follow? Who? (Teach- 
ers, parents, etc.) In what can they lead us? (In what 
we study, even in what we read for pleasure. May dis- 
cuss briefly, if scholars are of a reading age, the good and 
harm of different kinds of reading. Leaders may also 
guide us in what we think, in how we live, play, work, 
etc.) Who gives us these leaders, either personal or na- 
tional? Are they always perfect? (No, no person is.) 
Yet are we really happier or less happy if we ignore these 
God-given leaders? 
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Teachers' Notes on 

LESSON (EEVIEW.) 

I. — ^How Israel Tried to Live Without Human 

Leaders. 

After the Children of Israel had conquered Canaan^ 
under Joshua^ and Joshua had died, whom did they try 
to have for their only Ruler? By what big word do we 
call this form of government? (Theocracy.) Did the 
children of Israel succeed in doing right without any hu- 
man leader? What wrong did they do? (Worshipped 
other gods, were unjust, etc.) How did God make them 
feel that they had sinned? When they repented and "cried 
unto the Lord'' what did God do for them? (Gave them 
a leader, or "judge.'') Name some of the judges. (Deb- 
orah, Gideon, Samson.) 

II. — ^Barae. 

When did Deborah call to lead Israel against their 
foes? Under what kind of a tree did she live? Who was 
captain of the enemy? Did Barak want to do as Deborah 
told him? What did he want? (Develop the story ac- 
cording to the time allowed for the review.) In what way 
was Barak not an ideal or perfect leader? Were the Chil- 
dren of Israel better or worse off for following this timid, 
yet God-given, leader? 

III. — Gideon. 

After this, did the Children of Israel succeed in doing 
right without a human leader? What again happened to 
them? When they repented, what new leader did God 
call? Where did God's angel find Gideon? (Develop 
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Hero Stories of the Old Testament. 

story according to time.) Was Gideon a good leader? 
From whom did he draw his strength and courage? 

IV. — Naomi and Ruth. 

What women do we know about who lived at this time, 
or in what is called the ^^time of the judges"? Why did 
Naomi leave Canaan, her home or native country? What 
did her two sons do while in the land of Moab? After a 
while, what happened to the sons, as well as to Naomi's 
husband? (Develop story according to time, giving most 
attention to chapter two of the book of Ruth.) 

V. — Samson. 

Did Israel continue to do right all this time without a 
leader? What did God again do to make them feel their 
sin? When they repented, whom did God raise up to be 
their judge or leader? (Develop story according to time.) 
In what ways was Samson a good leader? In what ways 
was he not as good as we wish he had been? Yet was even 
this weak-willed, but God-sent leader able to save the 
Children of Israel from evil and help them against their 
enemies ? 

VI. — Samuel. 

What other, quite different, leader or judge did God 
later give the Children of Israel? Who was Samuel's 
mother? (Review story according to time.) Now even 
Samuel had a fault, for he, like Eli, did not bring up his 
sons well. We shall learn about the consequences of this 
sin later. But was Israel better or worse off for following 
him? What holy object was returned to the Children of 
Israel while he led them ? Were they overcome by, or did 
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they overcome their enemies under him? Then were the 
Children of Israel better or worse off for following this 
imperfect but God-sent leader? 

Conclusion. — Are the leaders God gives us ever perfect ? 
How shall we act toward them, even when we can see their 
faults? Is it necessary to copy their faults if we respect 
and obey them as God-sent leaders? 

Putting Into Action. — Some act of respect or loyalty 
to some God-given leader, as teacher or parent, especially 
one whose weakness may be evident. Also respect for po- 
licemen and town or city laws. If this is the last Sunday 
of Sunday School for the season, suggest some form of 
pleasant but respectful good-bye to the superintendent or 
some other person the occasion may suggest. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

I.— THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. 
Genesis 11— r50. 

1. Abbaham. 12: 1 — 25; 11 

Migration from Ur. 11: 27-32. 

The Call of Abram. 12: 1-3. 

Abram's Departure from Haran. 12: 4. 

Separation from Lot. 13. 

Rescue of Lot. 14. 

Bondage in Egypt Foretold. 15: 12-21. 

Birth of Ishmael. 16: 4. 

Covenant with Abram. 17. 

Abraham's Plea for Sodom. 18: 1 — 19: 29. 

Abraham's Sojourn in Gerar. 20-21. 

Birth of Isaac. 21: 1-8. 

The Sacrifice of Isaac. 22: 1-19. 

2. Isaac. 21: 1—35: 27. 

Death of Sarah. 23: 1-20. 
Marriage of Isaac. 24: 1-67. 
Death of Abraham. 25: 7-11. 
Birth of Esau and Jacob. 25: 19-26. 
Sale of the Birthright. 25 : 27. 
Isaac Blessing his Sons. 27: 1-40. 

3. Jacob. 27:47 — 49:28. 

Jacob's Departure from Home. 27 : 41. 
His Marriage and Return. 29: 29-33. 
The Vision by the Ford Jabbok. 32: 1-32. 
Reconciliation with Esau. 33. 
Death of Rachel. 35: 1-20. 
Isaac's Death and Burial. 35 : 27-29. 
Joseph and His Dreams. 37: 1-11. 
His Sale into Egypt. 37: 12-26. 

4. Joseph. 37:1 — 50:22. 

Joseph in Slavery. 39: 1-23. 

Joseph Interpreting Dreams in Prison. 40. 

The Dreams of Pharaoh and Joseph's Interpretation. 41 : 1-36. 

Joseph Made Overseer of Egypt. 41 : 35-57. 

The Coming of Joseph's Brethren. 42: 1-38. 

The Second Journey into Egypt for Food. 43: 1-15. 

The Final Test of the Brethren. 43 : 26 — 44 : 34. 
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Joseph Made Known to His Brethren. 45. 

The Coming of Jacob into Egypt. 46: 1-7. 

The Settlement of the Hebrews in Goshen. 47: 1-12. 

Joseph's Administration during the Years of Famine. 

47: 13-26. 
Jacob's Farewell and Blessing. 47 : 27 — 49 : 27. 
Jacob's Death and Funeral. 49: 28 — 50: 14. 
Joseph's Last Days. 50: 15-22. 
The Death of Joseph. 50: 22-26. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



Hero Stories. — Part IL 
first year. 

I.— THE EGYPTIAN PERIOD AND THE EXODUS. 
Moses. Exodus 2: 1 — Deuteronomy 34. 

The Slavery in Egypt. Exodus 1-2. 
The Birth of Moses. 2: 1-5. 
His Adoption and Education. 2: 5-10. 
His Flight into Midian. 2: 11-22. 
The Vision of the Burning Bush. 3: 1-15. 
His Call to Service. 3: 16 — 4: 31. 
The Ten Plagues. 7: 8 — 12: 36. 

The Exodus and the Passage of the Sea. 13: 17 — 14: 31. 
The Song of Moses. 15: 1-21. 

The March from the Red Sea to Sinai. 15: 22— IS: 3. 
The Murmuring in the Desert. 15: 22-27. 
The Manna and the Quails. 16: 1-36. 
Conflict with Amelek. 17:8-15. 
Encampment at Sinai. 19 — 24: 18. 
The Giving of the Law. 20: 1-21. 
The Ratification of the Covenant. 20:22 — 24: 18. 
The Establishment of the Tabernacle and its Service. 25-31. 
The Covenant Broken. 32. 
Moses' Intercession for Israel. 33. 
The Covenant Restored. 34. 

The Construction, Erection, and Dedication of the Taber- 
nacle. 35-40. 
The Spies sent out from Kadesh-Barnea. Numbers 13. 
The Rebellion of the People. 14: 1-19. 
Their Punishment. 14: 20-45. 
The Fall of Moses and Aaron. 20: 1-3. 
From Kadesh-Barnea to the Red Sea. 20: 14 — 21: 9. 
From the Red Sea to the Plains of Moab. 21: 10—22: 4. 
The Death of Moses and the Mourning. Deuteronomy 34. 
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II.— THE CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT, 

1. Joshua. Book of Joshua, 

The Commission to Joshua. 1: 1-9. 

The Scouts sent forward to Jericho. 2: 1-24. 

The Passage of the Jordan. 3-4. 

The People Restored to God. 5: 1-12. 

The Fall of Jericho. 6. 

The Siege and Capture of Ai. 7-8. 

The Conquest of the North (the Battle of €riheon, or Beth- 

Horon). 10. 
The Conquest of the South (the Battle of Merom). 11. 
The Division of the Land. 13-19. 
The Establishment of Six Cities of Refuge. 20. 
Joshua's Farewell Address. 23 — 25: 28. 
Death and Burial of Joshua. 25: 29-31. 
Burial of Joseph at Shechem. 25: 32. 

III.— THE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES. 

The Decline of the People after the passing of Joshua and 

his Elders. Judges 1-2. 
Othniel and Ehud. 3. 
Deborah and Barak. 4. 
The Song of Deborah over the Victory. 6. 
The Midianitish Oppression. 6: 1-10. 
Gideon the Deliverer. 6: 11—8: 32. 
The Usurpation of Abimelech. 9. 
Jepthah and his Daughter. 11. 
Samson's Life and Adventures. 13-16. 
The Rise of Eli and Birth of Samuel. I. Samuel 1-4. 
Samuel the Judge. 3: 1 — ^7: 17. 
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THE BOOKS OP THE BIBLE. 



The Bible (or Book) is formed by a combination of the 
various Books of the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. They are accepted by the Christian Church as God- 
given, or "inspired/^ ^Tioly men of old speaking, as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.^^ They are different from 
other books, thus having divine revelation and divine 
authority. 

As Literature, the Bible shows the individual style of 
the writers. We distinguish clearly poetry, lyrics, narra- 
tive, legal documents, prophecy, history, etc., as literature, 
as well as diversities in language, diction, smoothness of 
form, etc. The Bible writers were penmen, not pens. 

Certain things, seen in our ordinary English Bibles, 
have been inserted there by students in recent years, and 
are manifestly not part of the original Bible and thus not 
^^inspired.^^ Such are the Marginal Dates, the Italics (put 
in to make sense, on account of omitted words or difficulty 
in translation), Division into Chapters, into Verses, etc.. 
Marginal Eeferences, Order of Books in English (differing 
from that in Hebrew), Titles of Books and Ascribed Au- 
thorship, Headings of Chapters, Book Endings. Any of 
these, if altered, will not affect the Bible. 

The word "Canon'^ is used for the Authorized List of 
Books, as accepted by the Church Universal. These are 
the ones found in our Bibles ordinarily. In the large 
Bibles, between the Old and the New Testaments, certain 
other ^^non-inspired" Books, called ^^the Apocrypha," are 
bound, for convenience, since portions from them are read 
occasionally in the Church Service, as Lessons. The 
Greek and Eoman Churches accept these as probably in- 
spired; but the general weight of evidence is not at all in 
favor of this view. 
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THE BOOKS OP THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



The Old Testament List is the same, of course, in the 
Hebrew and English Bibles, but the order differs. In 
Hebrew the books are in three divisions, "the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings." A combination of several 
of the books makes the Hebrew List 24, while the English 
is 39. The two lists are given below: 



HEBREW BIBLE. 



I. THK LAW. 

Genesis 

Exodus. 

LeTiticns. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

II. THK PR0PHBT8. 

The Former Prophets. 

Joshua. 
Judges. 
*1 & 2 Samuel. 
*1 & 2 Kings. 

The Latter Prophets. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Bsekiel. 

Hosea. 

Joel. 

Amos. 

Obadiah. 

Jonah. 

Mioah. 

Nahum. 

Habakknk. 

Zephaniah 

Haggai. 

Zeohariah. 

Malaohi. 

III. THB WRITINGS. 

The Psalms. 

The ProTerbs. 

Job. 

The Song of Songs. 

Ruth. 

Lamentations 

Boolesiastes. 

Bsther. 

Daniel. 

Bsra. { *, 

Nehemiah. f 

1 & 2 Chronicles.** 
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Combine as one book 



ENGLISH BIBLE. 



PENTATEUCH 

Joshua. 

I Samuel. 

II Kings. 
Bsra. 
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I. HISTORY. 

Genesis, Bxodus, 

LeTitious, Numbers, 

Deuteronomy. 



Judges. 
II Samuel. 
I Chronicles. 
Nehemiah. 

II. POBTRT 



Ruth. 

I Kings. 

II Chronicles 
Bsther. 



Job Psalms ProTerbs 

Boclesiastes. Song of Solomon. 

III. PROPHBTS, GRBATBR. 



Isaiah. 



Hosea. 
Obadiah 
Nahum. • 
Haggai. 



Jeremiah. 
Btekiel. 



Lamentations 
Daniel. 



IV. PROPHBTS, LBSSBR. 



Joel. 
Jonah. 
Habakkuk. 
Zeohariah. 



Amos. 
Micah. 
Zephaniah 
Malaohi. 
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THE WORLD ON MER^ATOR PROJECTION^ SHOWING THE POSITION OF 
PALESTINE WITH RELATION TO OTHER LANDS. 
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Copyright, 1893, by the Bible Study Publishing Co. 
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Copyright, 1893, by the Biblo Study Publishing Co. 
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7 PHOENICIANS. Kau/t«k- 
6 ARAMAE. ANd • ^ Saruct^^- 

THE PERIODS 

or THE R^TRIARCHS 

AND OFTHE EXODUS- 




MAP OP THE EXODUS— SHOWING BOTH ROUTES. 

(From the Littlefleld Old Testament Coloring Maps.) 
Copyright, 1906, N. Y. S. C. Com. 
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OUTLINE MAP FOR TRACING THE EXODUS AND THE 
WANDERINGS OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. 
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OUTLINE MAP OF PALESTINE. 

(To he used for filling in the Cities and Points of Interest,) 
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A New Series of 

Sunday School Text Books 

A Model Series Based on the Source Method 

Prepared by a Special Committee of the Sunday School 
Commission of the Diocese of New York. 

A graded Series of Church Lessons, based on thorough 
educational and practical principles, the "Source Method," 
found so admirable in other series. These Lessons are 
Churchly, adapted to schools requiring from 26 to 40 Les- 
sons per year, with Eeviews and Examinations, definite 
work for home study, with written answer work, and 
special class material. Useful Memoriter Passages con- 
sisting of Hymns, Psalms, Collects, and Scripture Selec- 
tions are provided. Pictures and other aids are suggested. 
Good Maps and Charts are supplied. The several Series 
comprise : 

[No postage, express, or delivery included in prices 
mentioned.'] 

The Story op the Christian Year. 

To be used either as a Special Course of Half-a-Year 
or in conjunction with Catechism or Prayer Book 
Courses. 6 cts. 

The Church Catechism Illustrated and Explained. 
Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian 
Year, and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a 
Distinct Course. 12 cts. 

Our Book op Worship: How to Use the Prayer Book in 
Services. 
Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian 
Year, and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a 
Distinct Course. 10 cts. 
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Hero Stories op the Old Testament. 
First Year, Part I., 6 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 7 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for Hero Stories, 
First Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 25 cts. i 

Old Testament Stories. I 

Two sets (2 parts to each set) of Courses, each course ^ 

comprising a year, for children from 8 to 10 years of 

age. 

First Year, Part I., 6 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 6 cts. 
Second Year, Part I., 10 cts. 
Second Year, Part II., 10 cts. 

(1) The Life op Jesus Christ Our Lord. (Junior.) 
Two parts, comprising a one year course for children 
from 10 to 13. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for the Junior Life of Christ. 

Part I., 40 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

(2) Teachings op Jesus Christ, or Christian Ethics 

for Younger Children. (Junior Grade.) 

(Designed to follow the foregoing; a One-year Course 
for Children from 10-13 years.) 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for Christian Ethic$. 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 26 cts. 
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Stobies of Eably Christian Lbadbrs. 

A one-year course on the Apostolic Church, for an ear- 
lier age than the S. Paul Course named below; i. e., for 
scholars from 12-15 years. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Handbook on Junior Apostolic Course or Early 
Christian Leaders. 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

Old Testament History. 

A one-year course, combining the two-year course of 
Stories into an historic outline, for scholars from 13-15 
Years. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers* HandbooJc on Old Testament History. 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

(3) The Life of Jesus Christ the Messiah. (Senior.) 
Two parts, comprising a one-year's course for scholars 
from 14-19. This contains almost nothing of the 
teaching found in the Junior Course. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers* Manual for the Senior Life of Christ. 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 
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(4) The Teachings of Jesus Christ the Messiah 
Concerning the Kingdom op God. {Senior.) 

Two parts^ comprising a one-year's course for scholars 
from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for the Teachings of Jesus Christ the 
Messiah, Concerning the Kingdom of Ood. (Senior,) 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 26 cts. 

S. Paul and the First Christian Missionaries. 

Two parts, comprising a one-year's course for scholars 
from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for the S. Paul Course. 

Part I., 26 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

The History op the Christian Church. 

A most interesting one-year course for scholars from 
16 years up to adult age. 

Part I., 16 cts. 
Part II., 15 cts. 
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AIDS IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 

Religious Education. 

A Comprehensive Text-Book. By the Eev. Wm. Wal- 
ter Smith, M.A., M.D., Secretary of the New York 
Diocesan Sunday School Commission. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.00 ; by mail $2.20. 

Sunday School Teaching. A Manual for Teacher- 
Training. 

Sunday School Pedagogy, Child-Study, and School 
Organization. A Manual for Teachers and Normal 
Classes. By the Eev. Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., 
M.D. Manila cover, 50 cts. net. Postage 5 cts. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Atlas op Bible and Missionary Maps. 

A handbook of 62 maps, for teachers and Sunday 
School pupils, covering Bible and Church History. 
Historical and tracing maps for individual study. 
Prepared by The New York Sunday School Commis- 
sion. 3d thousand. 15 cents, by mail 18 cents; 10 or 
more copies, 10 cents each, express charges additional. 

Orders for any of these may be addressed to 

THE YOUNG CIDRCIMAN CO., HUwankee, Wis. 

OR TO 

THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION 

416 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 
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THREB-POLD DIVISION-INTELLECT. PEELINGS, AND WILL (DOINO.) 

TMBtUNOXY SCHOOL PBOBRATION. •BCRBTARY OP THE NBW VOKK ■UMPAV SCHOOL COMMISSION. 
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Lord's Prayer. 
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ers. BcTlew of 
Canticles. More 
P. B. selections. 



Selections, from 
Bible Passages, 
eap. 84 John, S 
Matthew. Rer.. 
and Messianic 
ProplMdeo. In- 
troqMctlva Ma- 
teriaU 



Selected Maater- 
pieoea from lit- 
erary gems. Bib- 
Ileal, Secular. 
Poetical. Option- 
aL 



Optional. 



WOBO 



Impnlaa 



Imlta^ 
tion 



Habit 



Manual work, 
written anawers. 
Bible and pic- 
ture Note Booka. 
Map-making (at 
10) in clay, 
sand, pulp ; Map- 
Coloring In cray- 
ons, colors, dyes. 
Models made and 
drawn. Symbolic 
drawings, etc. 
Stereo graphs. 
Reports on Prin- 



Moral 
Crisis 



Romance 
and 

Ideality 



Decision 



Cooaerv- 
atlsm.. 



Sn-r-ACTITITT 
or CHILD 



In Leasona. 
Hymns. Motion 
Songs. MOTC- 
m e n t s. March- 
ing, Games, Rec- 
1 tit Ions. Pic- 
tures. Sand 
table. Black 
board, etc. 



The aame: but 
less of bodily 
m oTsments. 
More recltatlTe. 



clpiea llTed. 
clal Work. 



So- 



All of aboTe. 
Add much Altru- 
istic and Social 
Work, Loncer 
Essaya and Bl- 
ogrsphles. Group 
or gang (Club) 
Organisation. 
Reporta on work 
done. etc. 



Research work 
on Special Top- 
ics. Class con- 
ducted by pupil 
leaders. Confer- 
ences and Dis- 
cussions, rather 
than Recitations. 



Same as above. 
More IndlTidual 
contribution to 
discussion, r e 
search, 1 
papery ate 



8ana:M ibora. 



aociiTT 
roa WORK 



B a b 1 e a 
Branch 
Font Boll. 
B Irthday. 
and Mission- 
ary Boxes, 
Junior Auxil- 
iary. 



3unlor"Tu? 
Illary. MIn 
isterlnf Chil- 
dren's League 
Guild of the 
Holy Child. 



Older Onild 
of Holy 
Child, Jr. G. 
P. S. Junior 
Auxiliary. At 
12 years. 
Knights o ( 
Sir Galahad 



Jr. Auxiliary. 
Jr. O. P. 8., 
Oullda of 8. 
John and S. 
Mary. White 
or SllTer 
Cross Guilds. 
Jun. Brother- 
hood of S. 
Andrew. 



Sr. o»f all 
aboTe. Sr. G. 
P. S., AuxU 
lary, St. An- 
d r e w ' s , 
D'ght'rs o f 
the King. 
Guilds of 8. 
Paul and a 
Catharine. 



Woman' 
Auxiliary. • 
Bro. 8. An- 
drew, Dangh- 
tera of. the 
King/ Sanct- 
uary Chap., 
etc 



am* 
aboTe. 



a a 



woaanip or 

CHIU> 



Oceaaional at 
tenda'nca at 
part V a Ser- 
Tice. with par- 
ents. Personal 
Dally D e T - 
tions. 



Weekly la Ch. 
at Special Ser- 
Tices as aboTS. 
PriTatt Pray 
ers. 



Older Private 
Pre. Weekly 
Public Wor- 
ship. After 10. 
required twice 
a week. Week 
day Serrices. 
Noonday Pray- 
er tor lllaaiona 
(nilldrea's • Bn- 
charlst. 



AllaboTO. Holy 
C o m m u n Ion. 
Self • examine 
tion. Older 
Prayers, Medl 
tatlon. DeTo- 
tlonal Reading 
of Bible, etc 



AilaboTo. Add 
Worahip at 
Salnt^ Daya. 



As abort. 



AaabOT* 



IS 



uisaiowa 



8 tereoptlcon 
Lectures on Mis 
Blonary Stories 
Simple Prayers 
tor Missions. 



Dittos 



Misaloaary Bloc- 
raphles. wjtb 
Story Studied 
and Told : Stere- 
oplcon Lectnrea. 
Stereographs of 
Mission Pields. 
lUSuiar M i a s y. 
Lea so as. Map- 
making, models, 
costumes, 
dressed dolls. 
MIssr. Boxes pre- 
pared. Pictures 
of the Fields. 



StudTotthe 
History of Mis- 
sions. Longer es- 
say a. readings, 
study of Missy 
books. Needs of 
tbe Fields. Best 
opportunities for 
work. Particular 
Prayers for Mla 
slons. 



IntenslTs Study 
with Reports. 
All o f a b o T e. 
Personal Work 
and Prayers. 
Intercessory Ser- 
vices. Missy. 
Boxes. Conduct 
of Jua. Auxil- 
lary. 



MIsaloa S^tudy 
Classes, Boxes. 
Work. Prayers, 
Noontide Pray 
era. etc All ai 
above. 



AaaWve. Grant 
er givil^^ 



tSCTCBSS 



8 tereoptlcoif 
Lectures on Mis- 
sions and Bible 
and Nature Sto- 
ries. 



Ditto. 



Lectttraa on Bl 
ble Stories, Child 
heroes. Missy. 
BlographiesL 



Lectures on Hu- 
man Physiology 
and Morals and 
Health by Physi- 
cians. History of 
Missions .and of 
tbe growth, of 
tbe Church. Ch. 
History, Ch. In 
America, III. by 
Stereoptlcon. etc. 



Lectures on Jew- 
ish life and cus- 
toms. History of 
Israel, of Christ. 
Apost Ch., MIs- 
sloneu Making 
Bible, Dlecover- 
les la Bible 
Lands. 



Lectures on lives 
of Martyrs. 
Saints. Prayer 
Book HistoiT. 
Social Work, 
etc, in addition 
to above sub- 
J e c t s. General 
lectures on 
Teaching. Ussot 
stereoptlcon oc- 
casional. 



As above. 
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Sunday School Commission 

Diocese of New York 

lit Ulaydic smcL fihiiMi.ttfi 



RxY. Canon Pascal Habbowbb^ Chairman, West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Rby. Wm. Waltxb Smith^ M.A., M.D., Seo'y, 416 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
Mb. H. H. Pikb^ Treasurer, 140 Pearl St., New York. 



f 



Ret. Henbt Mottbt, D.D., Church of the Holy Communion, New York. 

Ret. Geo. R. Van dx Water^ D.D., St. Andrew's Church, New York. 

Ret. Habbt P. Nichols^ D.D., Holy Trinity Church, New York. 

Ret. Db Witt L. Pblton^ Ph.D., St. James' Church, Fordham, N. Y. 

Ret. Milo H. Gatbs^ Chapel of the Intercession, New York. 

Ret. Wm. L. Eyans^ M.A., St. David's Hall, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Rby. Fbank Flood German^ St. Thomas' Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Rey. Robbbt p. Ebbitlbb, Ascension Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Rey. John Mockbidob« Trinity Chapel, New York. 

Rby. Chas. C. Habbiman, St. Ann's Church, New York. 

Rey. Hibam R. Hulse, St. Biary's Church, Manhattanville, New York. 

ASSOCIATB MBMBBRS. 

Rby. Lbstbb Bbadneb^ D.D., St. John's Church, ProYidence, R. I. 
Nicholas Mubbat Butlbb^ LL.D., President of Columbia UniYersity, 

New York. 
Walteb L. Hbbyet^ Ph.D., New York Board of Education. 
Chas. W. Stoughton^ Bbq., 96 5th Ave., New York City. 
Bdw. B. Finch, Esq., 87 5th Ave., New York City. 

Db. Andbbw F. Cubbieb, Ascension Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. | 

Pbof. Stephen H. Batne, Intercession Chapel, New York. 
Mb. Nobman H. Walkbb, Christ Church, New Brighton, New York. 
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